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FORT  FREDERICA  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF 
BLOODY  MARSH* 

By  Margaret  Davis  Cate 

Oglethorpe  spent  the  first  year  of  his  stay  in  Georgia 
in  and  around  Savannah.  It  was  not  until  1734  that  he 
set  out  to  explore  the  “Southern  Frontiers”  of  the  in¬ 
fant  Colony.  Realizing  the  danger  of  attack  from  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  he  made  this  trip  to  select  the 
sites  of  the  fortifications  and  outposts  to  be  erected 
for  the  protection  of  Georgia  and  the  other  English 
possessions  in  North  America. 

Leaving  Savannah  January  23,  1734,  he  made  the 
trip  in  a  scout  boat,  commanded  by  Capt.  Ferguson, 
followed  by  a  yawl,  loaded  with  provisions  and  am¬ 
munition.  In  addition  to  Oglethorpe  and  Capt.  Fergu¬ 
son,  the  party  included  fourteen  white  men  and  two 
Indians.  They  explored  the  creeks  and  sounds,  searched 
the  islands  of  Ossabaw,  Saint  Catherines,  and  Sapelo, 
and  the  northern  branches  of  the  Altamaha  River,  and 
on  January  26th,  during  a  severe  rain  storm,  “landed 
on  the  1st  Albany  Bluff”  on  Saint  Simons  Island.  The 
party  sought  shelter  under  a  large  live  oak  tree  where 
they  “lay  dry.”*  This  was  Oglethorpe’s  first  visit  to 
the  site  he  selected  for  Fort  Frederica,  where  he  was 
to  spend  a  major  portion  of  the  years  he  gave  to 
Georgia  and  where  he  was  to  build  the  only  home  he 
had  in  America. 

Continuing  their  journey,  they  proceeded  to  the 
South  End  of  Saint  Simons  Island.  Asking  the  name  of 


*  A  much  more  extensive  account  of  these  subjects  will  appear  in  the  forth- 
coming  new  edition  of  the  author’s  book.  Our  Todays  and  Yesterdays. 

1.  South  Carolina  Gazette,  Feb.  16,  23,  1734. 
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the  island  directly  south  of  Saint  Simons  “and  finding 
it  had  none,”  Oglethorpe  called  it  Jekyll — in  honor 
of  his  friend.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  of  England,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  who,  with  Lady  Jekyll,  had  contributed  £600 
towards  the  founding  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  and 
in  other  ways  had  been  “a  great  benefactor  and  friend 
to  Georgia.”^ 

Going  still  further  South,  Oglethorpe  explored  a 
part  of  the  mainland  and,  returning,  the  party  visited 
the  abandoned  site  of  Fort  King  George,  which  was 
in  a  year’s  time  to  become  the  location  of  the  Scotch 
settlement  of  Darien. 

Returning  to  Savannah,  which  they  reached  Febru¬ 
ary  8th,  Oglethorpe  soon  sailed  for  England  on  the  man- 
of-war  Aldborough.  At  home  he  was  received  “with  all 
possible  Acknowledgements”  by  the  other  Trustees  of 
the  Colony  of  Georgia,  who  gave  “a  grand  Entertain¬ 
ment  on  Occasion  of  that  Gentleman’s  safe  Arrival” 
at  the  Georgia  Office  in  Old  Palace-Yard.*  Widely 
acclaimed  as  a  hero  who  would  ever  be  famous  In 
English  history,  Oglethorpe  was  honored  by  having  a 
ship  named  for  him,  by  poems  which  sung  his  praise 
and  in  many  other  ways.^ 

Oglethorpe  now  spent  his  time  preparing  for  the 
next  voyage  to  Georgia.  He  attended  meetings  of  the 
Trustees  and  otherwise  busied  himself  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  his  Colony.  The  Trustees  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  settlement  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Colony  which  was  to  be  called  Frederica^  in  honor 
of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II  and 
father  of  George  III,®  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
settlers. 


2.  /bid.;  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georaia  (26  Vols., 
Atlanta,  1904-1916),  XXX,  21,  22.  (Hereafter  referred  to  as  C.  R.) 

S.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  .  .  .  ITSi,  p.  327. 

4.  A.  A.  Ettingrer,  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  Imperial  Idealist  (Oxford, 
1936),  146-7. 

5.  South  Carolina  had  a  Fort  Frederick  and  so  the  feminine  form  of  the  name 
was  used  here. 

6.  C.  R.,  I.  231. 
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The  settlers  who  applied  for  permission  to  come  to 
Georgia  at  this  time  were  carefully  examined  by  the 
Trustees  at  the  Georgia  Office.  The  Trustees  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  accept  “no  drunkards,  or 
other  notoriously  vicious  persons”  and  those  selected 
were  the  ones  who  seemed  to  have  “the  best  char¬ 
acters”  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  would 
make  good  settlers.  The  applicants  were  informed  of 
the  hardships  which  they  would  encounter  in  their 
homes  in  the  New  World  so  that  all  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  situation. 

The  Trustees  agreed  to  pay  their  passage  to  Georgia 
and  arranged  that  during  the  voyage  they  were  to  have 
four  beef  days,  two  pork  days,  and  one  fish  day  each 
week.  To  every  man  who  agreed  to  go  to  Georgia  at 
this  time  the  Trustees  gave  “a  watch  coat;  a  musket 
and  bayonet;  a  hatchet;  a  hammer;  a  handsaw;  a 
shod  shovel  or  spade;  a  broad  hoe;  a  narrow  hoe;  a 
gimlet ;  a  drawing  knife ;  an  iron  pot,  and  a  pair  of  pot 
hooks ;  a  frying  pan ;  and  a  public  grindstone  to  each 
ward  or  village.”  For  his  maintainence  in  the  Colony 
for  one  year  he  was  to  be  supplied  with  “312  lbs.  of 
beef  or  pork;  104  lbs.  of  rice;  104  lbs.  of  Indian  corn 
or  peas;  104  lbs.  of  flour;  1  pint  of  strong  beer  a  day 
to  a  man  when  he  works  and  not  otherwise ;  52  quarts 
of  molasses  for  brewing  beer;  16  lbs.  of  cheese;  12  lbs. 
of  butter ;  8  oz.  of  spice ;  12  lbs.  of  sugar ;  4  gallons  of 
vinegar;  24  lbs.  of  salt;  12  qt.  of  lamp  oil,  and  1  lb. 
spun  cotton;  12  lbs.  of  soap.” 

The  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  children  of  these  men 
were  allowed  practically  the  same  maintainence,  with 
the  exception  that  each  was  to  receive  only  260  lbs. 
beef  or  pork,  6  qt.  lamp  oil,  half  pound  of  spun  cotton, 
and  was  allowed  no  beer.  Children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  twelve  years  were  considered  “half  a 
head”  and  given  one-half  the  allowance,  while  those 
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between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven  years  were  listed  as 
“one-third  of  a  head”  and  received  one-third  of  the 
allowance.’ 

Each  freeholder  was  promised  50  A.  of  land  which 
was  to  be  held  “in  tail  male,”  the  settlers  agreeing  to 
clear  and  cultivate  their  lands,  build  houses  and  “neces¬ 
sary  defences.”  Rum  was  prohibited  though  beer  and 
wine  were  allowed.  Negro  slavery  was  also  prohibited, 
but  the  freeholders  were  encouraged  to  bring  over 
indentured  servants  and  the  Trustees  advanced  the 
passage  money  and  a  year’s  supplies  for  maintaining 
such  servants,  which  expense  was  to  be  repaid  by  the 
freeholder  within  the  space  of  three  years.® 

October  14,  1735,  Oglethorpe  set  out  for  Cowes  to 
join  the  emigrants  there  assembled  and  sail  on  his 
second  voyage  to  Georgia.  This  assemblage  consisted 
of  257  persons  and  is  known  as  “The  Great  Embarka¬ 
tion,”  being  the  largest  group  of  settlers  to  sail  for 
Georgia  at  any  one  time.  They  included  about  eighty 
German  Lutherans,  generally  known  as  Salzburgers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Baron  von  Reck a  band  of 
Moravians,  numbering  twenty-five,  under  the  care  of 
one  of  their  bishops.  Rev.  David  Nitschman the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers,  including  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and 
their  friends,  Benjamin  Ingham  and  Charles  Delamotte, 
and  Oglethorpe  and  his  servants.  Provisions  sufficient 
for  many  months,  as  well  as  “arms,  cannon,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  all  kinds  of  tools  for  husbandry,  and  neces¬ 
saries  for  families”  made  up  the  cargoes  of  the 
vessels.’’ 

They  were  delayed  many  anxious  weeks  while  await¬ 
ing  favorable  winds  so  it  was  December  10th  before 
they  finally  sailed.  The  voyage  was  made  by  two 

7.  CoUeetions  of  the  Georgia  HMorieal  Society  (Savannah,  1840),  I,  80. 

(Hereafter  referred  to  as  Coil.  G.  H.  S.) 

8.  ColL  G.  H.  S.,  I.  80-84. 

9.  P.  A.  Strobel,  The  Salzburgert  and  their  Descendants  (Baltimore,  1855),  75. 

10.  A.  A.  Fries,  The  Moravians  in  Georgia,  lTS5-i7iO  (Raleigh,  1905),  91. 

11.  Coll  G.  H.  S..  I,  85. 
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vessels  of  220  T.  each — Symond,  Capt.  Joseph  Cornish, 
and  the  London  Merchant,  Capt.  John  Thomas,  which 
were  convoyed  by  the  sloop-of-war.  Hawk,  Capt.  James 
Gascoigne.  During  the  heavy  winds  that  came  up  after 
they  had  been  at  sea  a  few  days,  the  Hawk  was  separated 
from  the  other  vessels  and  did  not  see  them  again  until 
after  they  had  reached  Georgia.^* 

February  5,  1736,  they  entered  the  Savannah  River 
and  came  to  anchor  opposite  Peeper  (now  Cockspur) 
Island.  Oglethorpe  left  the  people  here  while  he  went 
up  to  Savannah  and  to  Ebenezer  to  settle  matters  which 
claimed  his  attention.  It  had  been  intended  that  this 
entire  group  should  be  settled  at  Frederica,  but  the 
two  foreign  elements  among  the  voyagers  decided  they 
did  not  wish  to  go  there.  The  Salzburgers  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  join  their  brethren  at  Ebenezer.  The 
Moravians  feared  there  might  be  war  and  since  “fight¬ 
ing  was  against  their  religion,”  they  wished  to  settle 
with  their  brethren  at  Irene.  Oglethorpe  granted  both 
requests  though  it  meant  the  loss  of  half  the  prospec¬ 
tive  settlers  for  Frederica.^® 

The  two  vessels,  Symond  and  London  Merchant,  were 
to  have  “landed  the  colony,  and  all  the  stores,  at  the 
place  where  the  town  was  to  be  built” ;  but  when  they 
reached  Georgia  and  the  captains  of  the  vessels  learned 
there  was  no  pilot  to  carry  them  into  Saint  Simons 
harbor,  they  refused  to  run  the  risk  of  going  into  these 
uncharted  waters.  In  an  attempt  to  overcome  this 
obstacle,  Oglethorpe  purchased  the  cargo  of  the  sloop. 
Midnight,  Capt.  Barnes,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  delivered  at  Frederica  and  sent  captains 
Thomas  and  Cornish  on  board  the  Midnight  to  learn  the 
channel  so  that  they  could  bring  their  ships  to  Frederica. 
The  Midnight  also  carried  William  Horton  and  Mr. 
Tanner  with  thirty  single  men,  together  with  “cannon, 

12.  CoU.  O.  H.  S..  I.  87. 

IS.  Ibid..  90,  92. 
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arms,  ammunition  and  tools  for  entrenching.”  The 
Midnight,  with  her  passengers  and  cargo,  put  to  sea  and 
sailed  for  Frederica,  while  Oglethorpe  set  out  in  the 
scout  boat,  Capt.  Ferguson,  with  Capt.  Hermsdorf,  two 
other  men  and  some  Indians.  They  travelled  the  Inland 
Waterway — ^the  passage  between  the  islands  and  the 
mainland — and,  by  rowing  day  and  night,  reached  Saint 
Simons  the  morning  of  February  18th.  Here,  they 
learned  from  a  group  of  Indians  that  there  was  a  ship 
in  Saint  Simons  harbor  and,  upon  investigation,  found 
it  to  be  the  Midnight.  The  men  and  supplies  were  landed 
and  Oglethorpe  put  all  hands  to  work.  Booths,  thatched 
with  palmetto  leaves,  were  erected  for  the  storage  of 
supplies  and  for  the  families  of  the  colonists.  The  first 
evening  in  their  new  home  they  ‘‘all  made  merry  ...» 
having  a  plentiful  meal  of  game  brought  in  by  the 
Indians.”  The  next  day  Oglethorpe  started  work  on 
the  fort  ‘‘and  taught  the  men  how  to  dig  the  ditch, 
and  raise  and  turf  the  rampart.”*^ 

Returning  to  the  settlers  who  had  been  left  on  board 
the  Symond  and  London  Merchant,  anchored  at  Peeper 
Island,  Oglethorpe  learned  that  the  captains  of  the 
vessels  still  refused  to  bring  their  vessels  to  Frederica, 
which  meant  that  the  women  and  children,  as  well 
as  the  supplies,  would  have  to  be  transported  down 
the  Inland  Waterway  in  open  boats — usually  a  six 
day  journey — and  with  no  shelter  at  night.  Not  wish¬ 
ing  to  inflict  such  hardships  on  them,  Oglethorpe 
offered  these  colonists  the  opportunity  to  settle  at 
Savannah,  but  they  declined  and  expressed  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  go  to  Frederica.  The  cargoes  of  the  vessels 
were  unloaded  and  some  of  the  supplies  stored  at 
Savannah  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  transported 
to  Frederica.  The  bricks  and  such  other  supplies  as 


14.  CM.  G.  H.  S.,  I.  93,  103-04,  108-09. 
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would  not  be  harmed  by  the  weather  were  left  on 
Tybee  Island.*® 

The  remaining  settlers,  including  the  women  and 
children,  together  with  much  of  the  supplies,  were 
loaded  on  periauguas  and  brought  to  Frederica  by  the 
Inland  Waterway.  Oglethorpe  accompanied  them  in 
the  scout  boat  and  the  trip  took  five  days.  It  was  no 
doubt  with  great  relief  that  he  was  able  to  write  the 
Trustees,  “I  have  at  last  got  all  ye  people  to  St. 
Simons.”  On  March  16,  1736,  Oglethorpe  wrote  from 
Frederica:  “We  have  here  of  men  44  head  &  of 
women  and  children  72  head,”  which  was  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Great  Embarkation  that  had  left  England 
six  months  before  to  settle  at  Frederica.*® 

The  site  selected  for  this  settlement  was  a  bluff  on 
the  western  shore  of  Saint  Simons  Island  and  located 
on  the  Inland  Waterway  at  a  place  where  the  river 
made  two  right-angle  turns  which  made  it  a  strategic 
location,  since  vessels  approaching  these  bends  in  the 
river  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
A  further  advantage  was  the  fact  that  “for  three  miles 
below  Frederica  the  river  winds  in  such  a  manner  that 
an  enemy  [approaching  from  the  South]  would  be 
exposed  to  our  fire  without  being  able  to  return  it.”*" 

On  this  bluff  was  a  large  field  of  thirty  or  forty 
acres  which  had  been  cleared  and  cultivated  by  the 
Indians.  Surrounding  the  field  on  the  north,  east  and 
south  were  heavily  wooded  lands  which  would  be  of 
value  to  the  settlers  for  timber,  fuel  and  pasture,  as 
well  as  a  screen  from  the  enemy,  while  within  the  area 

15.  Ibid.,  111-113. 

16.  C.  R.,  XXI.  103,  106. 

17.  C.  R.,  XXVm.  Part  I,  216  (MS.)  All  citations  to  volumes  of  the  CoUmial 
Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  numbered  beyond  XXVI  refer  to  manuscript 
volumes,  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  Atlanta,  which  have 
never  been  published  but  which  are  numbered  consecutively  beyond  the 
published  volumes. 
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where  the  town  and  fort  were  to  be  built  were  many 
large  live  oak  trees*®  which  were  preserved  for  their 
shade.*® 

An  area  of  about  thirty-five  acres,  lying  along  the 
river  was  laid  out  as  the  town.  Streets  were  marked 
out  and  planted  with  orange  trees.®®  The  main  street, 
Broad  Street,®*  was  seventy-five  feet  wide®®  and  ran 
east  from  the  water  battery,  located  on  the  river, 
through  the  town  to  the  Town  Gate,  dividing  the  town 
into  two  Tything  Wards — the  North  Ward  and  the 
South  Ward.®®  Within  the  town  were  eighty-four  lots, 
sixty  by  ninety  feet.®*  on  which  were  built  the  homes 
of  the  settlers,  these  being  of  wood,  of  brick  and  of 
tabby.®® 

This  neat  design  of  a  town  with  its  spacious  streets 
was  bounded  on  the  north,  east  and  south  by  a  moat, 
while  the  western  boundary  was  the  Inland  Waterway, 
which  at  this  point  is  called  Frederica  River.  This 
moat  touched  the  river  at  both  ends,  the  water  from 
the  river  being  used  to  fiood  the  moat,  and  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  fortification  of  the  town.  It  was 
ten  feet  wide,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long,  half  a  hexagon 
in  shape,  and  had  two  bastions  and  two  half-bastions, 
with  pentagonal  towers  upon  the  point  of  each  bastion 
“after  Monsieur  Vauban’s  Method.”  In  addition,  it 

18.  Quercus  Virsiniana. 

19.  CoB.  G.  H.  S.,  I.  115.  116. 

20.  Ibid.,  IV.  6. 

21.  Georgia  Gazette.  Oct.  26.  1768.  In  the  Camp,  which  was  situated  just  north 
of  Frderica  (see  Coil.  G.  H.  S.,  IV,  4)  and  which  became  the  location  of 
the  Resriment  after  the  destruction  of  Fort  Saint  Simons  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Invasion  of  1742,  the  streets  were  named  (or  the  officers  of  the  Regiment 
(see  Coil.  G.  H.  S.,  IV,  6).  Many  writers  have  stated  that  the  streets  of  the 
Town  of  Frederica  were  named  for  the  officers  of  the  Regiment,  but  there  is 
no  source  material  to  justify  such  a  statement.  Furthermore,  the  Regiment 
did  not  come  to  America  for  more  than  two  years  after  Frederica  was 
founded. 

22.  Cott.  G.  H.  S.,  I,  114. 

23.  C.  iZ.,  X,  79.  Deeds  to  town  lots  in  Frederica  now  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  in  Glynn  County  Court  House  carry  such  designations 
as  “lot  No.  17  North  Side”  (Book  CD,  168). 

24.  See  map  of  Frederica  made  by  Joshua  Miller  in  1796  and  now  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Georgia;  said  map  is  reproduced  in  M.  D. 
Cate’s  Owr  Todays  and  Yesterdays  (Brunswick,  Ga.,  1930),  60. 

25.  Coil.  G.  H.  S.,  IV,  4.  Tabby  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  lime  (made  by  burning 
oyster  shell),  oyster  shell  and  water,  mixed  into  a  mortar  and  i>oured  into 
forms.  As  a  layer  hardened  the  forms  were  moved  up  and  another  layer 
poured. 
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was  “palisaded  on  the  outside,  and  stockaded  in  the 
inside,”  these  two  walls  on  the  inner  and  outer  banks 
of  the  moat  being  made  of  cedar  timbers,  eight  to 
twelve  inches  thick  and  ten  to  thirteen  feet  high.“ 

The  two  pentagonal  towers  located  on  the  points 
of  the  northeast  and  southeast  bastions  were  capable 
of  holding  one  hundred  men  each  and  were  defended 
by  a  number  of  cannon.  Lookouts,  stationed  at  the 
tops  of  these  towers,  could  “command  a  view  of  the 
country  and  river  for  miles.  The  roofs  were  shingled 
but  so  contrived  as  to  be  easily  cleared  away  if  in¬ 
commodious  in  the  defense  of  the  towers.”” 

In  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  moat  was 
the  Town  Gate,  which  stood  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Broad  Street,  while  at  the  western  extremity,  located 
on  the  river  and  in  the  middle  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Town  of  Frederica,  there  was  erected  a  “tabby” 
structure  sometimes  called  a  “Spur  work,”  a  ravelin, 
or  a  “water  battery,”  but  generally  known  as  “the 
fort.”“  This  building,  even  the  roof,  was  built  of  tabby, 
though  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  were  of  brick.” 

Cannon  were  mounted  on  top  of  the  fort,  which 
afforded  protection  from  possible  enemy  vessels  ap¬ 
proaching  from  either  direction,  and  other  cannon  were 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  water’s  edge. 

At  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  bluff  on  which 
Frederica  was  located  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  moat,  the  Point  Battery  was 
situated  and  fortified  with  “twelve  12  pounders.” 

Within  the  moat  and  near  the  wharf,  a  storehouse 
was  built,  twenty  by  sixty  feet  in  size,  three  stories 


26.  C.  R.,  XXX,  244.  XXXV.  357-68 ;  XXXIX,  473,  49d ;  Coil.  G.  H.  S.,  I.  129, 
188,  267,  IV,  4.  See  also  Joshua  Miller  map  referred  to  above. 

27.  CoU.  G.  H.  S.,  IV,  4. 

28.  CoU.  G.  H.  S.,  L  129,  188,  192,  257;  C.  R.,  Ill,  388,  IV,  668,  V,  144,  396, 
668,  XXXIX,  273,  299,  473,  479,  499.  The  entire  area  within  the  moat  was 
frequently  called  Fort  Frederica. 

29.  When  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  repaired  this 
buiWng  in  the  early  1900’s.  they  rebuilt  the  room  on  the  South  and  rellned 
the  ceiling  with  new  brick,  but  the  other  room  still  has  its  original  ceiling 
of  English  brick. 
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high,  and  with  a  flat  roof  made  of  boards  covered 
with  tar  and  sand.  Here  were  kept  all  sorts  of  stores, 
including  supplies  of  foodstuffs  for  the  settlers,  as  well 
as  tools,  ammunition,  etc.  The  Court  of  Justice  was 
held  in  this  building  and  the  third  floor  was  used  for 
church  services.  A  number  of  persons  in  England  be¬ 
came  interested  in  properly  fitting  this  room  for  a 
chapel  and  many  gifts  were  sent,  including  books,  “a 
pall  for  the  use  of  burials,”  a  christening  basin,  and 
brass  candlesticks.*®  It  was  here  that  Charles  Wesley, 
John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  preached,  as  well 
as  the  other  ministers  who  served  Frederica  at  this 
time. 

The  barrack  building,  located  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  was  ninety  feet  square  and  built  of  tabby  with 
a  shingle  roof.  It  also  contained  hospital  facilities  and 
quarters  for  prisoners  of  war.  The  Guard  House  was 
near  the  river  in  the  South  Tything  Ward  and  was 
described  as  a  handsome  building  of  brick.  Other 
structures  located  inside  the  moat  included  a  powder 
magazine  and  a  bomb  magazine,  and  there  was  a 
wharf  where  “vessels  of  the  largest  burden  may  lie 
in  a  secure  and  safe  harbour.”**  Just  outside  the  moat 
lay  the  burying  ground  where  Charles  Wesley  preach¬ 
ed  the  first  funeral  at  Frederica — and  it  was  his  first 
funeral  as  well — and  where  his  brother,  John  Wesley, 
performed  the  last  sad  rites  for  many  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Frederica.  An  oven  was  built,  a  man  who 
came  over  as  an  indentured  servant  was  put  in  charge 
and  the  entire  settlement  was  served  by  this  bakery.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  water  was  found  about  six  to  nine 
feet  under  the  surface  and  two  wells  were  dug  to 
supply  the  town.** 

so.  CoU.  G.  H.  S..  I.  114.  129,  134,  IV,  4,  VI,  13;  C,  R..  1,  222,  351,  III, 
219,  XXII,  Part  I,  360,  XXX,  136. 

31.  The  water  at  this  particular  place  is  32  ft.  deep. 

32.  CoU.  G.  H.  S..  I.  116,  129,  130,  IV,  4-3,  119:  C.  R..  I,  446,  XXXV,  22.  368, 
437-38,  XXXVI,  107,  466. 
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Numbered  among  the  early  settlers  of  Frederica 
were  many  interesting  persons.  Charles  Wesley  was 
the  first  Protestant  minister  stationed  on  Saint  Simons 
Island ;  he  also  acted  as  Oglethorpe’s  secretary  and  as 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs.  William  Horton,  “of  the 
City  of  Hereford,  Gentleman,”  remained  at  Frederica 
and  then  settled  on  Jekyll  Island,  where  he  established 
a  plantation  and  operated  the  first  brewery  in  Georgia. 
Horton  became  one  of  the  important  personages  in  the 
Colony  and,  when  Oglethorpe  returned  to  England,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of  the 
Colony.**  Francis  Moore  was  “Keeper  of  the  King’s 
Stores  at  Frederica.”  At  different  times,  he  also  acted 
as  Oglethorpe’s  secretary,  as  Town  Recorder,  and  was 
a  valuable  member  of  the  community.  His  account  of 
the  voyage  to  Georgia  and  settlement  of  Frederica, 
entitled  A  Voyage  to  Georgia  Begun  in  the  Year  1735,^ 
becomes  a  most  valuable  source  of  information.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hawkins  cared  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
townsmen,  being  the  first  doctor  in  the  community  as 
well  as  a  bailiff.  He  was  allowed  £25  a  year  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  a  boat  used  in  his  work  and  a  further  allowance 
of  £4  a  year  for  the  “expense  of  rejoicing  days.”  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Harrison  served  as  the  public  midwife,  being 
paid  the  sum  of  £5  a  year  for  her  services  and  was 
allowed  an  additional  5s.  for  “each  laying.”  John 
Terry,  whose  gossipy  letters  make  him  the  Samuel 
Pepys  of  Frederica,  was  the  Town  Recorder  and,  in 
addition,  had  a  silversmith’s  shop.  Samuel  Perkins 
acted  as  bailiff  until  he  “flung  up  his  office,”  and  it  was 
said  of  him  that,  although  he  owed  £600  to  store¬ 
keepers  and  others,  “yet  his  wife  must  go  in  silk.” 
Thomas  Sumner  was  the  tythingman  and  Samuel 
Auspourger  the  surveyor.  John  Campbell,  the  tailor, 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

88.  C.  R.,  XXXII,  488. 

84.  PuUUhed  in  CM.  G.  H.  3.,  I.  79-162. 
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William  moore  was  the  tanner;  Levally,  the  shoe¬ 
maker;  and  Hughes,  the  tallow  candler.*® 

Farmers  included  Daniel  Cannon,  whose  name  is  still 
attached  to  a  point  of  land  on  Saint  Simons  Island. 
William  Davidson,  a  constable,  kept  an  ale  house  in 
Frederica  and  had  a  farm  a  few  miles  distant,  with 
“2  or  3  carts,”  twenty  head  of  cattle  and  eight  horses. 
Henry  Myers,  a  Dutch  freeholder,  was  described  by 
William  Horton  as  “a  most  industrious  man,  wholly 
given  to  planting  by  which  he  maintains  eight  children, 
saying  his  children  instead  of  being  a  charge  to  him  are 
worth  gold.”  Storekeepers  included  Griffith  Williams 
and  William  Abbott.  John  Stronaugh  was  the  ‘‘King’s 
Armourer”;  Thomas  Walker,  the  ‘‘King’s  Carpenter”; 
and,  since  Frederica  was  a  little  bit  of  Old  England 
planted  in  America,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  John  Bull 
was  present  in  the  person  of  a  laborer  at  the  King’s 
Magazine.  At  Gascoigne  Bluff,  Capt.  James  Gascoigne 
of  His  Majesty’s  sloop-of-war.  Hawk,  set  up  headquarters 
for  the  boats  of  Georgia’s  little  Navy.  Here,  there 
were  several  storehouses,  a  careening  ground  for  the 
repair  of  the  vessels,  and  other  facilities.  At  the  South 
End  of  Saint  Simons  Island,  Oglethorpe  had  stationed 
the  King’s  Independent  Company  from  South  Carolina 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Delegal.  This  site  com¬ 
manded  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  was  an  ideal 
location  for  a  fortification.  Major  Horton  was  located 
on  Jekyll  Island  and  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
Cumberland  Island,  located  on  a  high  bluff,  ‘‘fifty  feet 
or  upwards  above  the  water,”  which  ‘‘commands 
the  passage  for  boats  from  the  southward”  was  Fort 
Saint  Andrews.  A  fortification  was  also  built  on 
Amelia  Island.*® 

36.  C.  R.,  I,  422,  II.  346,  432,  434,  448,  IV,  207,  V.  497,  501-02.  569,  631, 

VI,  43.  X,  687,  XXI.  157,  XXII.  Part  I,  16.  XXIV,  388,  390,  XXXI.  139, 

587,  XXXII.  408,  XXXIX.  479;  CoU.  G.  H.  S.,  I.  139,  192. 

36.  C.  R.,  IV,  75,  V,  601,  691,  VI.  299,  XXII.  Part  I.  16.  XXIII.  492,  XXXI. 

406,  453,  XXXIII.  404,  XXXVI,  362;  CoU.  G.  H.  S.,  I,  123,  132,  140.  143, 

VII,  Part  III,  11. 
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Leaving  Georgia  in  November,  1736,  Oglethorpe 
again  returned  to  England.  This  trip  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  the  men,  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
supplies  necessary  to  protect  Georgia  adequately.  In 
this  he  was  successful,  being  named  Colonel  of  a 
Regiment  of  Foot  and  General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  military  forces  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  His  Regiment  “was  formed  by  the  simple 
process  of  turning  over  the  whole  of  the  effective 
privates  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Foot”  to  his  command.*’ 

The  first  detachment  of  the  Regiment  reached  Saint 
Simons  Island  in  June,  1738.  This  group  consisted  of 
three  companies  of  troops  sent  from  Gibraltar  under 
the  command  of  Lieut-Col.  James  Cochran.  On  July 
5,  1738,  Oglethorpe  sailed  from  Portsmouth  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Regiment,  numbering  between  600 
and  700  persons  (including  the  women  and  children 
of  the  families  of  the  soldiers)  in  five  transports  con¬ 
voyed  by  the  British  men-of-war  Blandford  and  Hector. 
They  reached  Saint  Simons  Island  September  18th,  1738 
and  landed  the  next  day.  The  fortifications  erected  at 
the  South  End  of  Saint  Simons  Island,  and  known  as 
Fort  Saint  Simons,  were  built  of  tahhy  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  covered  about  two  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
being  neatly  laid  out  in  streets,  with  about  one  hundred 
twenty  houses.  It  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
“Soldier’s  Fort”  or  “The  Camp”  and  became  a  place 
of  great  importance.  The  records  show  that  55  babies 
were  born  here  in  a  year.  Oglethorpe  remained  at 
Fort  Saint  Simons  until  September  21st,  when  he  sailed 
up  to  Frederica,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by 
the  people.  A  few  days  later  he  had  a  road  cut  through 
the  woods  from  Frederica  to  Fort  Saint  Simons  so  as 
to  afford  an  easy  means  of  communication  between 
these  two  settlements.  Later,  mail  service  was  estab- 

37.  Ettinger,  Oglethorpe.  199;  ColL  G.  H.  S..  U.  207;  C.  R..  XXI,  271,  XXXV. 

140. 
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lished  between  Fort  Saint  Simons  and  Frederica,  be¬ 
tween  Frederica  and  Savannah  and  between  Savannah 
and  Augusta,  so  that  the  settlers  on  Saint  Simons  Island 
were  in  touch  with  all  parts  of  the  Colony.®* 

Oglethorpe  now  set  about  strengthening  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  already  erected  and  laying  out  new  ones.  Two 
companies  of  the  Regiment  (Oglethorpe’s  Company 
and  Capt.  Hugh  Mackay’s  Company)  were  located  at 
Frederica  while  four  companies  (under  Lieut.-Col. 
James  Cochran,  Major  William  Cook,  Capt.  Richard 
Norbury,  and  Capt.  Alexander  Herne)  were  stationed 
at  Fort  Saint  Simons.  Groups  of  soldiers  were  sent 
to  the  outlying  fortifications  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time 
and  then  exchanged  for  fresh  troops. 

A  Guard  House  was  built  at  Pike’s  Bluff  on  the 
western  shore  of  Saint  Simons  Island  and  located  at  a 
point  on  the  Inland  Waterway  “from  whence  they  can 
see  Vessels  a  great  Way  to  the  Northward.’’  Here, 
“a  Corporal’s  Guard  [was]  station’d,  and  reliev’d 
weekly.’’ 

On  the  northwest  point  of  Saint  Simons  eighteen 
soldiers,  with  their  families,  were  located  and  given 
tracts  of  land  which  they  cultivated.  They  called  this 
site  Newhampton  (now  known  as  Hampton,  or  Butler 
Point)  and  the  river  which  flowed  past,  Newhampton 
River  (now  Hampton  River).  Groups  were  settled  at 
other  places — Cannon’s  Point,  the  German  Village,  etc. 
— so  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the 
Spaniards  to  have  landed  on  Saint  Simons  Island  with¬ 
out  being  detected. 

Fort  William  was  erected  on  the  southwestern  shore 
of  Cumberland  Island  overlooking  Amelia  Inlet  and 
containing  barracks  for  two  hundred  twenty  men. 

38.  Cofl.  G.  H.  S.,  I.  181,  261,  II,  82,  IV,  9,  VII.  Part  III,  72,  95;  C.  R., 
XXXVI,  78,  445 ;  Ettinicer,  Oglethorpe,  207 ;  O’cntleman’s  Magazine,  17S9, 
pp.  22,  23. 
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There  was  also  a  battery  on  Amelia  Island  with  about 
a  dozen  men  stationed  there.®* 

On  the  mainland,  Capt.  Mark  Carr  had  a  plantation 
on  the  present  site  of  the  City  of  Brunswick,  with  “a 
corporal's  guard”  for  the  protection  of  his  settlement. 
Several  miles  up  Turtle  River  above  Carr’s  plantation, 
the  Marine  Company  of  Boatmen,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Carr  and  Lieut.  Kenneth  Baillie,  were  stationed 
at  a  place  called  the  Hermitage.^  Also  on  the  main¬ 
land,  just  across  the  rivers  and  marshes  from  Frederica, 
was  the  Bachelor’s  Redoubt  at  the  White  Post,  where 
a  body  of  Rangers  was  stationed  and  where  Carteret 
had  a  trading  post.^* 

A  few  miles  up  the  Altamaha  River  above  the  White 
Post  was  Mount  Venture,  where  another  group  of 
Rangers  was  stationed  and  where  Mary  Musgrove  had 
a  trading  post.  The  headquarters  for  all  these  military 
posts  and  fortifications  was  Frederica.  This  fort  was 
said  to  be  “the  largest,  most  regular,  and  perhaps  most 
costly,  of  any  in  North  America,  of  British  construc¬ 
tion”^®  and,  when  the  regiment  of  British  soldiers  was 
stationed  here,  was  no  doubt  the  strongest  English 
fortification  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America.^®  Thus,  with  great  skill  and 
strategy,  Oglethorpe  located  the  fortifications,  distri¬ 
buted  the  soldiers.  Rangers  and  Marines  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  set  the  stage  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Invasion  of  1742. 


39.  Coil.  G.  H.  S.,  I,  182.  188,  IV.  6;  C.  R.,  IV,  74,  653,  669,  XXX.  620.21, 
XXXV  166  498 

40.  C.  R.,  V,  484,  XXXV,  435 ;  E.  Kimber,  A  Rtiatim  or  Journal  of  A  Late 
Expedition  to  tke  Gates  of  St.  Augustine  on  Florida  conducted  by  the  Hon. 
General  James  Oglethorpe  .  .  .  (B^on,  1935),  8n. 

41.  ColL  G.  H.  S.,  IV,  6;  MS.  Diary  of  a  Ranger  (original  in  British  Museum). 
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The  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh 

Spain  had  never  relinquished  her  claim  to  this  south¬ 
eastern  section  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  of 
America  and  had  long  contemplated  an  expedition 
against  the  English  colonies,  having  resolved  as  early 
as  1737  “upon  the  extirpation  of  the  English  from  the 
New  Colony  of  Georgia  . . .  which  they  have  usurped.”^^ 
While  Spain  was  thus  a  constant  threat  to  the  south 
and  France  on  the  west,  Oglethorpe,  realizing  that  the 
very  existence  of  his  little  Colony  depended  thereon, 
had  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  ever 
since  his  first  meeting  with  them  at  Yamacraw  Bluff 
in  1733.  Knowing  that  French  and  Spanish  emissaries 
were  striving  constantly  to  turn  them  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  Oglethorpe  decided  to  make  a  trip  into  the  Indian 
country  and  hold  a  personal  conference  with  the 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  others 
who  were  soon  to  assemble  at  Cow'eta  Town  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River.*® 

His  party  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  persons, 
which  included  a  group  from  the  Regiment  stationed 
on  Saint  Simons  Island — Lieut.  George  Dunbar,  Ensign 
John  Leman,  and  Cadet  Thomas  Eyre,  a  party  of 
Rangers,  some  Highlanders  from  Darien,  and  the 
servants,  together  with  a  body  of  Indians.*®  Leaving 
Frederica  July  8,  1739,  they  proceeded  to  Savannah 
and  up  the  Savannah  River  to  Ebenezer  by  boat.  From 
Ebenezer  they  travelled  by  horse  through  the  track¬ 
less  forests  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  across 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Georgia  to  Coweta.  The 
Indians  accompanying  the  English  on  this  trip  acted 
as  guides  and  also  supplied  the  party  with  game — 
turkey,  deer  and  buffalo.  As  they  neared  their  destina¬ 
tion  the  English  found  “several  strings  of  Cakes  and 

44.  CM.  G.  H.  S.,  VII,  Part  III,  21. 

45.  E.  M.  Coulter,  A  Skort  Hiatory  of  Georgia  (Chapel  Hill,  1988),  89. 

46.  C.  R,  IV,  871. 
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Bags  of  Flower,  etc.  which  the  Indians  had  hung  up  in 
Trees  for  our  Refreshment” ;  and  when  they  encamped 
within  two  miles  of  the  Indian  village,  the  natives  “sent 
Boys  and  Girls  out  from  their  Town  with  Fowls  Venison 
Pompions  Potatoes  Water  Melons  &  Sundry  other 
things.”^’ 

As  the  representative  of  the  King  of  England,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  received  a  royal  welcome.  He  was  served  with 
the  “black  drink,”  dined  at  the  house  of  the  mico  and, 
later,  attended  a  ceremonial  in  the  public  square  where, 
with  singing  and  dancing,  the  Indians  entertained  their 
English  visitors.  Oglethorpe  distributed  presents  among 
the  Indians,  spent  some  time  in  conference  with  them 
and  settled  matters  concerning  the  traders  which  had 
been  causing  some  trouble. 

The  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  signed  at  this  time 
by  the  Indian  nations  was  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  made  between  American  Indians  and  the  English. 
But  for  this  timely  conference  with  the  Red  Men  in 
their  own  country  Oglethorpe  could  never  have  secured 
their  assistance,  which  was  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
the  English  colonies.  And  it  was  made  none  too  soon, 
for  on  his  return  trip  from  Coweta,  Oglethorpe  had 
reached  Augusta  when,  on  September  13,  1739,  he 
learned  that  England  and  Spain  were  already  at  war. 

Spain  drew  first  blood.  On  November  13,  the 
Spaniards  killed  two  of  the  Highlanders  stationed  on 
Amelia  Island,  cut  off  their  heads  and  mangled  their 
bodies.  They  then  attempted  to  surprise  one  of  the 
English  forts,  but,  being  discovered,  retired.^  Taking 
a  small  force  from  Frederica,  Oglethorpe  went  to 
Amelia  Island.  The  party  was  broken  into  small  groups 
which  searched  the  entire  island  but  found  none  of 
the  enemy. 


47.  Diary  of  a  Raniter. 

48.  C.  R..  XXXV,  238. 
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Returning  to  Frederica,  Oglethorpe  secured  about 
two  hundred  men,  composed  of  a  detachment  from  the 
Regiment,  some  Highlanders,  a  few  Rangers,  a  body 
of  Chickasaw  Indians  under  their  Squirrel  King  and 
Mingo  Stobo,  a  group  of  Uchees  under  their  king,  and 
some  Creek  Indians  under  Hillispilli  and  Toonahowi. 
On  December  1st  they  set  out  for  Florida  to  learn  what 
preparations  the  Spaniards  might  be  making  for  an 
attack.  A  small  Spanish  force  fled  at  their  approach. 
The  English  promptly  burned  Fort  Picolata  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Saint  Johns  River  and  advanced  on 
Fort  Saint  Francis  de  Pupa,  which  they  attacked  very 
briskly,  whereupon  the  garrison  surrendered.^® 

Fort  Saint  Francis  de  Pupa  was  located  in  a  strategic 
position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Saint  Johns  River 
where  the  Indian  trail  from  Georgia  to  Saint  Augustine 
crossed  that  waterway.  Because  the  enemy  might  use 
this  trail  when  invading  Georgia  and  the  fort  would 
be  of  use  in  sheltering  the  English  who  would  besiege 
Saint  Augustine  when  they  paused  here  to  be  ferried 
over  the  river,  Oglethorpe  decided  to  occupy  the  place. 
It  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by  the  raising  of 
parapets  and  the  erection  of  a  palisade  and  was 
garrisoned  by  thirty  soldiers  under  Adjutant  Hugh 
Mackay.  Receiving  instructions  from  Newcastle  which 
authorized  an  expedition  against  Saint  Augustine  to 
“bridle  the  pride  of  the  haughty  Spaniards,”  Oglethorpe 
proceeded  to  plan  the  invasion  of  Florida.®® 

He  secured  two  British  men-of-war,  the  Phoenix  and 
the  Flamborough,  which  he  loaded  with  mortars,  bombs, 
ammunition,  etc.  from  Frederica.  Then,  in  May,  1740, 
he  set  out  for  Florida  with  a  force  of  five  hundred 
soldiers  from  his  Regiment,  together  with  the  English 
Rangers,  the  Highland  Rangers,  a  company  of  High- 

49.  In  this  enKageinent  Oglethorpe  narrowly  escaped  death  as  he  “was  near 
being  shot  by  cannon  bullet."  C.  R.,  V.  342,  XXXV,  182. 

50.  C.  R..  IV.  501,  570,  V,  265,  821,  842,  XXII,  Part  H,  318,  XXX,  245,  XXXV, 
182,  220,  238-243:  Coti.  G.  H.  S.,  Ill,  105-08. 
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land  footmen,  and  about  a  thousand  Indians.  To  trans¬ 
port  these  men  from  Frederica  to  Fort  Saint  Francis 
de  Pupa,  Oglethorpe  collected  a  fleet  of  small  boats, 
which  included  the  sloops.  Falcon  and  Saint  Simons,  “a 
long  boat  of  Penroses,”  one  schooner,  three  periauguas, 
the  Colony  periaugua  (which  had  six  guns),  the  cutter, 
the  old  scout  boat,  the  Savannah  scout  boat,  the  Amelia 
boat,  the  Saint  Andrews  boat,  the  Darien  boat,  the 
Agencourt,  the  Frederica,  and  Capt.  Carr’s  boat.®*  South 
Carolina  also  furnished  a  considerable  force  under  Col. 
Vanderdussen,  which  marched  to  the  rendezvous  at 
Fort  Saint  Francis  de  Pupa. 

The  combined  English  forces,  numbering  approxi¬ 
mately  two  thousand,  now  advanced  on  Fort  Diego, 
located  thirteen  miles  from  Saint  Augustine,  which 
defended  a  cow  pen  with  “more  than  a  thousand” 
cattle  “belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain”  and  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  at  Saint  Augustine.  Fort 
Diego  surrendered  on  May  10  and  its  garrison  of  fifty 
men  was  sent  on  board  the  men-of-war.®^  Fort  Diego 
was  then  garrisoned  with  fifty  men  under  Lieut.  Dun¬ 
bar,  “who  signalized  himself”  during  the  capture  of 
the  fort.®* 

The  British  forces  also  occupied  Fort  Moosa,  about 
two  miles  from  Saint  Augustine,  which  had  likewise 
been  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  here  that 
the  command  under  Col.  Palmer,  which  included  a 
large  part  of  the  Highlanders,  was  encamped  when 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards  with  considerable  loss.  Col. 
Palmer  and  thirty-five  of  the  Darien  men  being  slain. 
Col.  John  Mackintosh  Mohr  of  the  Highland  Company, 
Quarter  Master  James  Mackqueen  of  the  Highland 
Rangers,  and  Kenneth  Baillie  were  among  those 
captured  and  held  prisoners  at  Saint  Augustine.  Later, 

51.  C.  R..  XXXV.  254. 

52.  Oglethorpe  wrote:  "People  eat  beef  in  plenty  as  well  as  mount  Spanish 
horses,  which  they  took  great  numbers  of.”  C.  R..  IV,  588. 

58.  C.  R..  XXXV,  269. 
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they  were  sent  to  Cuba  and,  finally,  to  Spain,  where 
they  were  held  at  San  Sebastien,  being  released  in 
1743“ 

The  bombardment  of  Saint  Augustine  ensued  and 
continued  for  twenty  days  without  success.  Severely 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
both  the  fleet  and  the  South  Carolina  forces  under  Col. 
Vanderdussen,  Oglethorpe  finally  raised  the  siege  and 
withdrew  to  Fort  Saint  Francis  de  Pupa,  the  garrison 
of  which  he  likewise  withdrew,  retiring  in  good  order 
to  Frederica.®® 

In  this  Florida  campaign  Oglethorpe  had  destroyed 
seven  forts  and  a  year  later  wrote  Newcastle  that  the 
Spaniards  had  not  been  able  to  rebuild  any  one  of 
them.  While  this  invasion  of  Florida  did  not  ac¬ 
complish  its  purpose  of  capturing  Saint  Augustine,  it 
did  keep  the  Spaniards  busy  and  thus  delay  their  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  English  while  it  gave  Oglethorpe 
time  to  prepare  his  defenses.  On  his  return  from  Saint 
Augustine  Oglethorpe  fell  ill  for  two  months  of  “a 
lurking  fever  that  hanged  on  him”  and  wore  away  his 
strength  “so  that  he  indulged  himself  pretty  much  in 
bed,  and  seldom  came  downstairs.”®* 

For  the  space  of  two  years,  the  English  at  Frederica 
and  the  Spaniards  at  Saint  Augustine  pursued  a  policy 
of  mutual  waiting,  each  expecting  the  other  to  strike, 
but  Oglethorpe  did  not  remain  idle.  To  harrass  the 
enemy’s  shipping,  he  fitted  out  privateers,  which  were 
successful  in  their  efforts  and  brought  many  prizes  into 
Frederica.®’ 

One  of  these  privateers,  the  St.  Philip,  did  especially 
valuable  work  over  a  long  period  of  time.  In  March,  1740, 
she  captured  a  sloop  with  a  cargo  of  200  barrels  of  flour 

64.  C.  R.,  V.  407,  XXXV,  3S5-887,  840-846,  428,  424,  480-482.  XXXIX.  159. 

65.  C.  R.,  IV,  666,  670,  571,  572,  676,  678.  V,  832,  XXXV,  274,  618-623. 

66.  C.  R..  IV,  668,  XXIII,  336,  XXXV,  831. 

67.  C.  R..  rv,  467,  483,  611,  690,  V,  672,  XXXVI.  14,  16 ;  Coll  G.  H.  S.,  Ill, 
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destined  for  Saint  Augustine.^  The  following  year,  the 
St.  Philip  again  covered  herself  with  glory  in  an  exploit 
described  by  Oglethorpe  in  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  as 
follows : 

Frederica  3d  March  1741/2 

...  On  1st  Febry — a  Spanish  Privateer  Sloop  which  was  sent 
down  by  the  Governour  at  St.  Augustine  to  Guarica  on  Hespaniola 
for  Provisions,  &ca.  Arrived  loaded  with  Wine,  Cloathing,  Flour, 
&ca  off  the  Bar  of  Augustine,  The  half  Gallys  with  200  Men  went 
out  to  Convoy  Her  in,  but  the  Weather  blowing  fresh,  they  went 
back  again  ...  &  left  the  Sloop  &  a  Pilot  to  wait  for,  &  come  in 
with  the  Flood.  The  Governour  being  Extreamly  rejoiced  at  the 
Arrival  of  this  Succour,  ordered  the  Cannon  round  the  Works  to 
be  fired,  &  Bonehres  to  be  made  &  sent  out  a  Party  of  Indians  to 
get  Wood  for  the  same.  A  detachment  of  our  Savannah  Indians 
fell  upon  the  Wood  Cutters  killed  some,  &  took  Five  Prisoners 
whom  they  brought  in  here,  &  so  took  away  the  Bonefire  which 
the  Spaniards  might  the  better  spare  since  at  the  same  Time  our 
St.  Philip  Guard  Sloop  came  up  with  the  Spanish  Sloop  before 
the  Tide  of  Fload  was  full  made  who  took  Her,  &  brought  her 
in  here.59 

At  the  same  time  Oglethorpe  constantly  used  his 
Indian  allies  against  the  enemy.  Thus  on  July  4,  1741, 
a  party  of  Creek  Indians  returned  from  a  raid  against 
the  Spaniards  and  brought  a  “Spanish  Gentleman 
prisoner,  a  cousin  of  Don  Pedro,  Captain  of  Spanish 
Horse.”  Another  prominent  Spaniard  captured  by  the 
Indians  and  brought  prisoner  to  Frederica  was  “a 
Lieutenant  of  Horse,  Don  Romaldo  Ruiz  Del  Moral, 
nephew  to  the  late  Governor.”®® 

About  this  time  a  body  of  Indians,  consisting  of 
Chigeley,  the  King  of  the  Cowetas;  Clawhalgee,  King 
of  the  Kitchetees ;  and  seven  other  chiefs  of  the  Lower 
Creek  Nation,  with  twenty-five  warriors  and  fourteen 
attendants,  spent  a  month  at  Frederica,  treating  with 
Oglethorpe,  and  promised  to  send  a  body  of  their 
warriors  to  act  against  the  Spaniards.  These  warriors 

58.  C.  A.,  XXXV,  300. 

69.  C.  A.,  XXIII.  225-26. 

60.  C.  A.,  XXXV,  361,  400. 
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succeeded  in  harassing  the  enemy  at  Saint  Augustine 
and  Oglethorpe  wrote  that  “they  had  straitened  the 
place  extreamly.”  He  acknowledged  that  the  “enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Indians  is  very  expensive,”  but  stated 
“they  are  absolutely  necessary.”** 

Despite  the  fact  that  Oglethorpe  had  kept  them  fully 
informed  of  his  campaigns  in  Florida  and  of  the  danger 
from  the  enemy,  the  Trustees  and  the  English  authori¬ 
ties  failed  to  send  the  men  and  munitions  necessary  to 
give  adequate  protection  to  the  Colony.  In  desperation 
Oglethorpe  sent  a  power  of  attorney  to  Verelst,  author¬ 
izing  him  “to  raise  money  on  all  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  without  limitation  of  the  sum,  as  also  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  his  salary*^  from  the  Government  for  answer¬ 
ing  the  bills  he  should  draw  on  him  for  the  service  of 
the  public.”  Egmont  thought  this  showed  “a  Rare  zeal 
for  his  Country.”** 

In  March,  1740,  William  Horton  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  plead  for  these  necessities.  He  conferred  with 
Egmont,  Walpole  and  Newcastle;  attended  meetings 
of  the  Trustees,  the  Admiralty,  and  Parliament;  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  small  part  of  the  much  needed 
men,  ammunition  and  supplies.  Oglethorpe  now  beg¬ 
ged  for  men-of-war  to  assist  in  protecting  these  settle¬ 
ments,  affirming  that  if  “we  have  no  succours,  but  de¬ 
crease  dayly  by  different  accidents  all  we  can  do  will 
be  to  dye  bravely  in  His  Majesty’s  service.”  He  added : 
“I  hope  my  endeavors  will  be  approved  of  by  His 
Majesty  since  the  whole  end  of  my  life  is  to  do  the  duty 
of  a  faithful  subject  and  grateful  servant.”  But  1741 
found  Britain  too  deeply  engrossed  in  continental 
policies  to  heed  the  pleas  and  warnings  of  Oglethorpe 
in  far-off  Georgia.** 

61.  C.  R..  XXXV,  400. 

62.  Osletborpe’s  salary  mentioned  here  was  no  doubt  that  received  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  or  as  Colonel  of  the  Resiment ;  he  received  no  pay  whatsoever 
for  his  work  in  founding  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 
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In  the  meantime  Spain  had  launched  its  expedition 
against  the  English  Colonies,  which  had  been  carefully 
planned  for  many  months.  In  October,  1740,  Campillo, 
Minister  to  King  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  had  written  Don 
Juan  Francisco  de  Guemes  y  Horcasitas,  Governor  of 
Cuba,  of  the  intention  “to  lay  waste  Carolina  and  her 
dependencies.”  The  invasion  was  planned  throughout 
1741  and  the  Spring  of  1742  by  Horcasitas,  who  used 
every  effort  to  move  swiftly  and  secretly  so  that  the 
English  “shall  neither  perceive,  nor  be  warned  of,  our 
intentions.”*® 

Don  Manuel  de  Monteano,  Governor  of  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine,  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition.  The 
Cuban  forces  under  Don  Francisco  Rubiani,  Lieut.-Col. 
and  Commandant  of  the  Regiment  of  Dragoons  of  the 
Italica,  who  was  second  in  command  to  Monteano, 
while  the  Engineer-General  was  Don  Antonio  de 
Arredondo.  All  of  the  supplies  for  this  invasion — 
food,  ammunition,  arms,  and  implements — were  sent 
from  Cuba.  Horcasitas  sent  what  he  considered  an 
ample  supply  for  three  and  a  half  months,  and  on 
August  4,  1742,  fearful  of  a  shortage,  sent  a  brigantine 
and  a  sloop  with  an  additional  month’s  supply®* 

The  expedition  left  Havana  on  May  25,  1742,  in 
thirty  vessels,  composed  of  frigates  and  bilanders, 
carrying  1,300  men,  600  of  whom  were  regulars  and 
700  militia,  without  counting  the  seamen.  This  Cuban 
fleet  also  included  transports  for  conveying  the  Saint 
Augustine  force,  besides  war  ships,  schooners,  barges 
and  supply  ships.  “In  turning  Morro  Castle,”  a  large 
settee  was  lost  with  150  men,  and  the  fleet  was  dis¬ 
persed  by  a  storm.  The  first  convoy  of  small  vessels 
finally  reached  Saint  Augustine  on  May  29  and  the 
larger  vessels  on  June  4,  1742.  In  spite  of  the  careful 
planning  of  Horcasitas,  there  was  a  delay  of  fourteen 

65.  ColL  G.  H.  S..  VII.  Part  III.  29.  88. 
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days  at  Saint  Augustine,  occasioned  by  bad  weather, 
the  necessity  for  replenishing  the  supply  of  water  on 
the  boats  and  by  the  inconveniences  of  embarking 
troops  at  that  place.  At  Saint  Augustine,  they  took  on 
600  soldiers  from  that  garrison,  thus  creating  a  force 
of  approximately  three  thousand  men.®’ 

At  last  on  June  20  the  invasion  force  of  52  vessels 
finally  left  Saint  Augustine  and  reached  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Georgia  the  next  day,  when  “a  furious  storm 
beyond  any  human  power  to  resist”  again  scattered  the 
fleet.  Some  of  the  vessels  did  not  reach  Saint  Simons 
Island  until  June  28,  others  arrived  on  July  5,  while  a 
schooner  and  a  launch  with  one  hundred  men  “of  the 
pickets  of  St.  Augustine”  did  not  arrive  until  July  9 
after  the  action  of  Bloody  Marsh.®* 

In  the  meantime  Oglethorpe  had  learned  early  in 
June  that  the  Spaniards  were  assembling  a  fleet  at 
Saint  Augustine,  from  information  brought  by  Indian 
spies  and  by  Capt.  Hamar  of  the  Flamborough  who  had 
“engaged  ten  sail  [of  the  Spanish  fleet]  off  the 
mosquetos  and  drove  some  of  them  ashore,”  but  in 
this  action  had  lost  a  boat  and  seventeen  of  his  men.®* 
Capt.  Hamar  said,  however,  that  he  could  not  remain 
here  for  the  defense  of  Georgia,  “but  proceeded  to 
Charlestown  to  clean  his  ship.”’® 


67.  C.  R.,  XXXV.  529 :  CM.  G.  H.  S..  VII.  Part  III.  48.  52.  55.  65.  89 ;  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Magazine,  17it,  p.  694.  There  are  widely  varyins  statements  as  to  the 
size  of  this  Spanish  force.  Francis  Moore  wrote  that  they  “are  imagined  to 
he  no  less  than  4.000  strong”  (C.  R.,  XXXV.  502).  Heron  said  the 
Spaniards  had  4,500  men  (C.  R.,  XXXV,  623).  A  prisoner  taken  by  the 
English  reported  they  had  5,000  men  and  had  landed  4,300  on  Saint  Simons 
(C.  R.,  XXXV,  534).  An  English  prisoner  on  board  one  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  stated  there  were  6,500  men  in  the  invading  force  and  that  4,500  were 
landed  during  the  night  of  July  5  (C.  R.,  XXXVI,  52).  Sutherland  wrote 
that  the  enemy  numbered  between  7,000  and  8,000  men  (C.  R.,  XXXV,  529), 
and  Chatelain  thinks  it  possible  this  number  took  part  in  the  invasion. 
Oglethorpe  said  that  the  Spanish  force  which  landed  on  Saint  Simons  Island 
consisted  of  3,000  men  (C.  R.,  XXXV,  484),  and  Stephen  Bedon,  one  of  his 
messengers  to  Charlestown,  reported  that  number  (C.  R.,  XXXV,  503). 
Ettinger  gives  the  Spaniards  "nigh  three  thousand”  men  (Oglethorpe,  244), 
which  agrees  with  H.  E.  Bolton  (Spain’s  Title  to  Georgia  [Berkeley.  1925], 
94)  and  would  seem  to  be  the  correct  number. 

68.  CM.  G.  H.  S.,  Ill,  134,  VII,  Part  III,  65,  66.  75.  89;  C.  R.,  XXXVI.  33; 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  nit,  p.  694. 

69.  The  officer  in  command  of  the  English  who  were  taken  prisoner  at  this 
time  was  a  brother  of  Capt.  Mackay. 

70.  C.  R..  XXXV.  529;  CM.  G.  H.  S.,  VII,  Part  III,  66,  67. 
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Oglethorpe  immediately  made  preparations  to 
bolster  his  defenses  and  to  bring  in  all  possible  aid. 
He  again  wrote  to  England  for  assistance,  but  under- 
standingly,  added,  “before  they  can  arrive  the  matter 
will  be  over.”  He  went  on  to  state,  however,  “I  believe 
one  of  us  is  as  good  as  ten  of  them.’”^*  Oglethorpe  pointed 
out  that  the  Spaniards 

can’t  pass  by  us  into  Carolina,  so  must  take  us  in  their  way,  but 
I  believe  they’ll  meet  with  a  Morsell  not  easily  to  be  digested. 
Yet  we  are  not  in  a  situation  we  could  wish,  being  very  weak  in 
cannon  &  shot  never  having  had  any  from  England,  nor  indeed 
anything  else,  since  my  last  arrival  in  this  country,  but  one  store 
ship  with  powder  and  small  arms  from  His  Grace  Duke  of  Argyle 
before  he  was  out  of  the  Ordnance.  From  the  time  he  quitted 
the  service  till  now  I  have  been  left  to  shift  for  myself.  I  have 
sent  the  Guard  schooner  on  the  Spanish  coast,  as  I  have  done  boats 
on  the  passages  between  the  Islands  and  the  main  and  Rangers  on 
the  Continent  to  watch  their  motions. 

I  have  sent  to  raise  men  to  the  northward  and  to  buy  guns 
and  ammunition  of  all  kinds  and  have  according  to  standing 
orders  drawn  bills  for  His  Majesty’s  Service  with  orders  to  Mr. 
Verelst  to  apply  thereupon  to  the  Treasury.  .  .  .72 

Oglethorpe  hoped  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  British 
war  ships  stationed  at  Charlestown,  which  included  the 
Rye,  Rose  and  Flamborough,  men-of-war,  and  the  Hawk 
and  Swift,  sloops-of-war.  Accordingly,  on  June  4  he  sent 
his  aide-de-camp.  Primrose  Maxwell,  “Gentleman, 
Lieutenant  in  Oglethorpe’s  Regiment  of  Foot,”  by 
water  with  letters  to  Gov.  Bull  of  South  Carolina  and 
to  the  commander  of  His  Majesty’s  ships.  Lieut.  Max¬ 
well  arrived  in  Charlestown  June  10  and  delivered  the 
letters.  Gov.  Bull  took  the  position  that  this  arrival  of 
vessels  and  men  at  Saint  Augustine  was  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  relief  sent  to  that  garrison  annually  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  situation  to  cause  alarm.  Capt. 
Frankland  of  the  Rose,  the  senior  naval  officer  at  Charles- 

71.  C.  XXXV,  456. 

72.  C.  R.,  XXXV.  468. 
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town,  promised  that  his  ship  and  the  Flamborough  would 
come  down  immediately — a  promise  which  he  did  not 
keep.’* 

While  Saint  Simons  was  expecting  the  Spanish  at¬ 
tack  at  any  hour,  there  arrived  from  England  on  June 
17  the  good  ship.  Success,  Capt.  William  Thomson,  bring¬ 
ing  Capt.  William  Horton  and  his  company  of  100 
Grenadiers,  together  with  twenty  men  servants  and 
thirty  “heads”  of  women  and  children.  Horton  brought 
much-needed  “warlike  stores  and  necessaries,”  but 
also  the  news  that  Oglethorpe’s  plea  for  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  cannon  and  ammunition  had  been  denied.  The 
next  day,  on  June  18,  Oglethorpe  sent  further  details 
to  Charlestown  concerning  the  expected  invasion  to¬ 
gether  with  another  appeal  for  help.  In  order  that  the 
English  war  ships  might  be  able  to  enter  the  harbor 
when  they  reached  Saint  Simons,  the  messenger  sent 
at  this  time  was  James  Howell,  master  of  a  schooner, 
who,  Oglethorpe  stated,  “understands  the  pilotage  of 
this  port  and  can  bring  in  the  men-of-war.”  Two  days 
later,  on  June  20,  while  Lieut.  Maxwell  was  still  at 
Charlestown,  Lieut.  Hugh  Mackay  arrived  on  the  same 
mission,  having  been  sent  overland  with  his  message.’* 

However,  the  Governor  and  Council  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  took  very  little  notice  of  these  advices  and  ap¬ 
peals  although  there  were  enough  vessels  at  Charles¬ 
town  to  have  “blocked  up  the  Spaniards  in  Saint 
Simons  harbor  and  to  have  taken  their  whole  fleet.” 
The  masters  of  these  vessels  offered  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  Georgia  if  the  government  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  would  fit  them  out,  but  not  one  of  them  was  em¬ 
ployed  and  there  was  “nothing  but  continual  delays.” 
Oglethorpe  now  also  sent  to  Savannah  for  assistance, 
called  in  the  Rangers  from  the  posts  where  they  were 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  notified 

73.  C.  R..  XXXVI.  67-69,  72,  73. 

74.  C.  R.,  II.  388.  XXXV,  484,  485.  311,  .530.  XXXVI.  25.  26.  32.  69,  102.  103; 
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Capt.  Mark  Carr  to  hold  his  Marine  Company  of  Boat¬ 
men  in  readiness  for  an  attack.  In  the  interval  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  had  also  laid  plans  for  securing  aid  from  the 
friendly  Indians.  On  June  4,  1742,  he  had  written  to 
Capt.  Jacob  Mathews,  stationed  at  Mount  Venture,  that 
“there  is  a  powerful  reinforcement  (some  say  2,000 
men)  arrived  at  Augustine.  As  we  expect  they  will 
undertake  something  persuade  what  Indians  you  can 
to  come  to  us.’’’® 

At  last,  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  22,  information 
was  brought  to  Gen.  Oglethorpe  at  Frederica  that  nine 
“sail  of  Vessels’’  had  been  seen  off  Saint  Simons  Island 
and  one  or  two  more  “to  the  northward  thereof’’ ;  also, 
that  eight  or  nine  vessels  had  attempted  to  enter 
Amelia  Inlet  but  that  the  eighteen-pounders  at  Fort 
William  on  the  south  end  of  Cumberland  Island  and 
the  guard  schooner  Walker  of  fourteen  guns,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Dunbar,  which  lay  at  that  fort  “had  fired  so 
briskly  on  them  that  they  had  sheered  off  as  fast  as  they 
could.’’  Oglethorpe  immediately  set  out  on  his  horse  for 
Fort  Saint  Simons.  Here,  a  lookout  in  the  topmast  head 
of  Capt.  Thomson’s  ship.  Success,  could  see  “eight  or  nine 
sails  off  Jekyll  Inlet,  a  good  way  off  at  sea,  some  of 
them  under  sail  and  some  at  anchor.’’  Oglethorpe  then 
secured  all  available  horses  and  sent  mounted  men  to 
range  the  beaches  of  Saint  Simons  Island  so  that  they 
might  give  notice  if  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  land. 
Others  swam  Fourth  Creek,  lying  between  East  Beach 
and  Sea  Island,  so  as  to  patrol  the  beach  of  Sea  Island, 
then  known  as  Fifth  Creek  Island.  In  addition,  the  two 
companies  of  the  Regiment  stationed  at  Fort  Frederica 
— Oglethorpe’s  Company  and  Capt.  Hugh  Mackay’s 
Company — were  ordered  to  march  to  Fort  Saint 
Simons.’® 

75.  C.  B..  XXVII,  2.  XXXVI.  62.  68. 

76.  C.  B..  XXXV,  498,  680,  XXXVI.  88;  CoU.  G.  H.  S..  III.  184;  Diary  of  • 
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At  daybreak  on  Wednesday,  June  23,  the  scouts 
patrolling  the  beach  on  Sea  Island  saw  a  large  schooner 
at  anchor  near  the  shore.  Seeing  the  horsemen  on  the 
beach,  the  vessel  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  to  join 
the  Spanish  fleet,  which,  after  its  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Fort  William,  had  gone  out  to  sea  and  had  now 
come  into  the  Sound  between  Jekyll  and  Cumberland 
Islands.  Oglethorpe  resolved  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  two  forts  on  Cumberland  Island;  Fort  Saint 
Andrews,  located  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  In¬ 
land  Waterway  on  the  northwest  side  of  Cumberland, 
and  Fort  William  at  the  south  end  of  that  island.  Send¬ 
ing  Capt.  Horton  with  his  Company  of  Grenadiers  and 
some  Indians  ahead,  Oglethorpe  followed  with  his 
cutter  and  two  scout  boats  in  which  were  two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Regiment  and  some  Rangers.  This  relief 
expedition  left  Saint  Simons  Island  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  June  24.  Oglethorpe 
went  on  board  his  cutter,  while  one  of  the  scout  boats 
was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Tolson  and  the  other  by 
Lieut.  Sterling,  who  was  accompanied  by  Ensign 
Chamberlain. 

On  crossing  the  Sound  between  Jekyll  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  Oglethorpe  and  his  three  boats  came  up  with  the 
fleet  of  fourteen  Spanish  vessels.  Oglethorpe  “began 
the  engagement  with  his  own  boats  crew  and  ex¬ 
changed  several  volleys.”  Two  of  the  Spanish  galleys 
engaged  the  scout  boat  commanded  by  Lieut.  Tolson 
“who  thinking  himself  hard  set,  bore  away  and  left 
the  General  with  the  other  two  boats  engaged.” 
Tolson’s  boat  “made  her  escape  up  the  river  in  the 
main”  [perhaps  Turtle  River].  Here,  “he  hid  himself 
till  the  next  day,”  when  he  returned  to  Saint  Simons 
with  an  account  that  Oglethorpe  was  lost,  his  cutter 
having  been  sunk  by  the  enemy.  The  General,  in  his 
cutter,  and  the  other  scout  boat  under  command  of 
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Lieut.  Sterling  bravely  fought  their  way  through  the 
Spanish  vessels  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  wrote:  “The  enemy  in  this  action  suffered  so 
much  that  the  day  after  they  ran  out  to  sea  and  re¬ 
turned  for  St.  Augustine  and  did  not  join  their  great 
fleet  till  after  their  Grenadiers  were  beat  by  land" 
[Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh].  Upon  reaching  Fort  Saint 
Andrews,  Oglethorpe  decided  to  abandon  that  fortifi¬ 
cation  and  accordingly  took  off  the  garrison,  artillery, 
stores,  etc.,  in  order  to  re-enforce  Fort  William.’’ 

At  Fort  William,  Oglethorpe  found  the  garrison  in 
good  spirits,  having  come  through  the  Spanish  attack 
with  very  little  loss.  One  of  their  periauguas,  laden 
with  troops  which  took  part  in  the  defense  of  the 
fortification,  had  been  sunk  by  the  Spaniards  near  the 
shore  where  the  men  had  succeeded  in  saving  them¬ 
selves.  Oglethorpe  now  left  one  of  his  boats  at  Fort 
William  and  returned  to  Saint  Simons  in  the  guard 
schooner.  Walker.  Within  an  hour  after  Oglethorpe  and 
his  three  boats  left  Saint  Simons  for  Cumberland,  the 
sound  of  the  guns  told  the  pdople  on  Saint  Simons  of 
his  battle  with  the  Spaniards.  Major  Alexander  Heron, 
the  commander  at  Fort  Saint  Simons,  fearing  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack,  sent  to  the  Magistrates  at  Frederica 
for  all  possible  assistance.  He  also  sent  to  Newhampton 
at  the  north  end  of  Saint  Simons  Island  for  the  planters 
living  there — all  of  whom  were  soldiers — “to  come  in 
and  join  the  Regiment.”  Further,  he  sent  to  Darien 
“for  the  Highland  Company  to  come  down  directly 
with  all  the  assistance  they  could  get.”  By  the  next 
day  Major  Heron  had  the  news  that  Oglethorpe  was 
safely  en  route  to  Saint  Simons,  and  in  his  “joy  that 
the  General  was  so  miraculously  returned,”  determined 
to  “fire  every  gun  in  the  harbor.”  The  merchant  vessel. 
Success,  gave  a  salute  of  thirty-one  guns!’* 

77.  Cott.  G.  H.  S.,  III.  184;  C.  R.,  XXXVI.  S3;  Diary  of  a  Ranzer. 
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Upon  his  return  to  Saint  Simons,  Oglethorpe  caused 
Lieut.  Tolson,  who  “quitted  me  in  the  fight,”  to  be 
arrested  and  tried.  Then,  fearing  lest  the  Spaniards, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  might  effect  a  landing  on  Sea 
Island,  which  at  that  time  was  not  inhabited,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  sent  the  Rangers  to  scout  along  the  beach  and 
keep  watch  over  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  also  directed  to  build  fires  on  Sea  Island  so  that 
the  Spaniards  would  think  it  was  occupied.  Under  date 
of  June  25,  a  Ranger,  who  patrolled  Sea  Island  and 
kept  fires  burning  there  throughout  the  night,  recorded 
the  presence  of  “the  Spanish  fleet  lying  then  close 
under  the  shore  and  the  place  where  we  made  the  fire 
being  within  shot  of  them.”’*  However,  they  were 
“diverted  from  coming  in  or  landing  any  of  their  troops 
for  several  days.”*® 

Still  believing  that  he  would  receive  assistance  from 
South  Carolina,  Oglethorpe  sent  Francis  Moore  to 
Charlestown.  Leaving  Saint  Simons  on  that  night  of 
June  25  in  a  six-oared  Augusta  garrison  boat,  Moore 
made  his  way  up  the  Inland  Waterway.  About  Noon 
the  next  day  he  met  Lieut.  Primrose  Maxwell,  who  had 
left  Saint  Simons  on  June  4  on  a  similar  mission  and 
who  was  now  on  the  return  trip.  Lieut.  Maxwell 
warned  Moore  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  stating 
that  he  had  been  chased  across  Saint  Catherines  Sound 
by  a  Spanish  schooner.  Moore,  however,  reached 
Charlestown  safely  on  the  thirtieth  and  found  the 
people  there  undisturbed  by  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  them.** 

At  Saint  Simons  Oglethorpe  used  every  means  in  his 
power  to  augment  his  forces.  He  had  already  called 
in  the  Rangers  from  their  various  posts  throughout  the 
Colony  and  he  now  raised  another  troop  of  Rangers. 
In  addition,  he  freed  the  indentured  servants  from  their 

79.  Diary  of  a  Ranger. 
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terms  of  servitude;  brought  down  the  Highland  Com¬ 
pany  from  Darien ;  brought  in  Capt.  Mark  Carr’s 
Marine  Company  of  Boatmen  from  their  station  on 
Turtle  River,  the  Hermitage;  filled  up  the  Regiment 
“as  far  as  we  had  guns’’ ;  and  “gave  large  promises  to 
the  Indians  so  that  every  day  we  encreased  in  num¬ 
bers.’’  In  response  to  Oglethorpe’s  appeal  to  Capt. 
Mathews  and  his  wife,  between  ninety  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  of  the  Creek  and  Chickasaw  tribes  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  English  at  this  time.  Mary 
Musgrove  was  preparing  to  come  herself,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  Indians,  when  she  received  a  letter  from 
Oglethorpe  stating  that  it  was  not  necessary.  Among 
the  Indian  allies  who  displayed  unmatched  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  English  during  this 
invasion  was  Toonahowi,  nephew  and  heir  of  the 
venerable  Tomochichi.  The  unit  around  which  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  built  his  defense  was  his  regiment  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  British  soldiers,  who,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Rangers,  Marines,  Highlanders,  indentured  serv¬ 
ants,  citizens,  and  Indians,  made  up  a  total  force  of 
about  nine  hundred  men.  They  were  an  assorted 
group,  many  of  whom  were  strangers  to  the  territory 
and  to  each  other.  It  was  Oglethorpe’s  task  to  weld 
them  into  a  cohesive  unit  and  to  fire  them  with  the 
proper  determination  to  win,  and  it  was  in  this  that  he 
demonstrated  his  great  powers  of  leadership.*^ 
Lacking  the  assistance  of  the  warships  which  lay  at 
Charlestown,  Oglethorpe  “laid  an  embargo’’  on  all  the 
vessels  in  the  harbor  and  began  to  fit  them  for  service. 
The  largest  of  these  was  the  Success,  a  merchant  ship 
commanded  by  Capt.  William  Thomson.  In  order  to 
put  the  ship  “in  the  best  posture  for  fighting,’’  the 
cargo  was  unloaded,  some  of  it  being  used  to  fit  out 

82.  CM.  G.  H.  S..  in.  134,  VU.  Part  III,  78;  C.  R..  XVII.  3.  XXXV.  452, 
453,  531,  XXXVI.  33.  34.  Heron  wrote  that  Oglethorpe  had  450  loldieri. 
besides  Highlanders,  Rangers,  and  Indians,  "all  not  exceeding  150  more.” 
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the  other  ships  and  some  stored  in  the  warehouses  at 
Frederica.  The  ship  was  then  fitted  with  twenty  guns 
and,  as  it  had  but  ten  seamen,  one  hundred  additional 
men,  including  some  soldiers  of  the  Regiment  and  some 
of  Capt.  Carr’s  Marines,  were  put  on  board.  These, 
“being  well  provided  with  warlike  stores,  were  ready 
for  twice  the  number  of  Spaniards.’’*® 

Soldiers  from  the  Regiment  were  likewise  used  to 
man  other  vessels  as  well.  The  guard  schooner.  Walker, 
Capt.  Dunbar,  a  ship  “66 foot  long  in  keel,’’  which 
mounted  fourteen  guns,  had  eighty  men,  while  the 
privateer  schooner,  St.  Philip,  Capt.  Caleb  Davis,  had 
fourteen  guns  and  fifty  men.  There  was  also  a  prize 
sloop  and  several  other  boats  too  small  to  be  effective 
against  the  Spanish  fleet.  Oglethorpe  used  every 
possible  means  to  encourage  the  men.  He  gave  large 
rewards  “to  men  who  distinguished  themselves  upon 
any  service,’’  and  “by  promising  great  encouragement 
to  all  who  should  signalize  themselves  on  this  occasion, 
he  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  and  encreased  their 
numbers  daily.’’  He  also  sent  Mr.  Mulryne  to  Charles¬ 
town  to  get  all  the  men  he  could  to  come  down  and  join 
the  forces.  With  Mr.  Mulryne  went  “one  Smith  a  pilot’’ 
with  a  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  warships.  After 
spending  some  days  in  examining  the  Georgia 
messengers — Mulryne,  Smith  and  Moore — ^the  Council 
and  Assembly  on  July  6  at  last  decided  to  fit  out  vessels 
and  send  them  to  the  assistance  of  the  English  on  Saint 
Simons.®* 

In  the  meantime  on  July  4,  the  Spanish  fleet  lined 
up  off  Saint  Simons  bar  so  that  it  was  evident  the 
attack  would  soon  be  made.  Oglethorpe  now  went  on 
board  the  Success  and  made  “a  handsome  speech,’’  en¬ 
couraging  the  men  and  assuring  them  that  though  the 
Spaniards  “were  much  superior  in  number,  ...  he  was 

83.  CoO.  G.  H.  S..  Ill,  134;  C.  B..  XXXV.  484.  631,  532.  XXXVI.  33. 

84.  C.  B.,  XXXV,  498.  500.  501,  530-32.  557,  XXXVI.  14,  33.  34 ;  CoS.  G.  H.  S., 
III.  125,  127.  134,  135,  VII.  Part  III.  90;  Diary  of  a  Ranger. 
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sure  his  men  were  much  better.”  The  next  day  “with 
a  leading  Gale  [east  wind]  and  Spring  Tide  36  sail  of 
Spanish  Vessels  run  into  the  harbor  in  line  of  Battle.” 
These  vessels  consisted  of  nine  “large  topmast  vessels,” 
being  three  ships  of  twenty  guns  each,  one  half-galley 
and  five  quarter-galleys,  together  with  snows,  brigan¬ 
tines,  sloops,  and  schooners.  The  guns  of  Fort  Saint 
Simons  and  those  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  “received 
them  with  a  brisk  fire.”  Two  Spanish  quarter-galleys, 
carrying  nine  pound  guns,  and  a  half-galley,  with  two 
eighteen-pounders  in  her  bow,  began  the  attack.  The 
little  English  fleet  lined  up  to  meet  them  with  the  Success 
as  flagship  and  Captain  Thomson  as  Commodore.  On 
their  larboard  bow  was  the  guard  schooner.  Walker,  with 
the  sloop,  St.  Philip,  on  the  larboard  quarter,  in  addition 
to  eight  small  boats  close  to  shore.  Each  of  these  had 
one  man  aboard  with  orders  to  sink  her  or  run  her  ashore 
if  she  were  overpowered.  The  Spanish  Commodore,  on 
board  a  twenty-two  gun  vessel,  with  a  settee  armed  with 
an  eighteen-pounder  and  two  nine-pounders  in  her  bow, 
twice  attempted  to  board  the  Success,  but  Captain  Carr, 
with  his  Marines  and  a  detachment  from  the  Regiment 
under  Lieut.  Wall  and  Ensign  Outerbridge,  “made  so 
brave  a  defense”  that  the  Spaniards  retired.  A  snow  of 
sixteen  guns  attempted  to  board  the  Walker  but  was  also 
repulsed.*® 

During  this  engagement  Oglethorpe  was  obliged  to 
act  as  General,  as  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  and  as 
engineer,  since  Lieut-Col.  William  Cook  had  gone  to 
Charlestown  whence  he  had  “hastened  to  England.” 
Cook’s  son-in-law.  Ensign  Eyre,  who  was  the  sub¬ 
engineer,  was  also  in  Charlestown  and  did  not  return 
to  Frederica  in  time  to  be  of  service.  It  is  thus  no 
wonder  that  Oglethorpe  wrote :  “I  was  with  the 
Indians,  Rangers  and  Batterys  and  sometimes  on  board 
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the  ship  and  left  Major  Heron  with  the  Regiment.  It 
being  impossible  for  me  to  do  my  duty  as  General  and 
be  constantly  with  the  Regiment.”  He,  therefore,  ap¬ 
pointed  Major  Alexander  Heron  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  asked  approval  of  the  appointment.®® 

The  battle  lasted  half  a  day,  in  which  time  the 
eighten-pounders  of  Fort  Saint  Simons  “fired  49  rounds 
in  four  hours’  time.”  Although  in  this  engagement  the 
Spaniards  lost  “an  abundance  of  men”  and  many  of 
their  boats  were  badly  crippled,  still  they  passed  the 
batteries  and  the  English  vessels  and  sailed  into  the 
harbor.  The  English  losses  included  the  guard  sloop 
and  several  of  the  smaller  boats,  but  not  a  man  was 
killed  among  the  defenders.®’ 

Oglethorpe  now  held  a  council-of-war  at  the  head  of 
the  Regiment,  whereupon  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
Fort  Saint  Simons,  destroy  all  provisions,  vessels, 
artillery,  etc.,  that  might  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands, 
and  march  to  Frederica  for  the  defense  of  that  place. 
The  troops  on  board  the  vessels  were  ordered  to  come 
ashore.  After  thanking  these  men  “for  their  brave 
behaviour,”  Oglethorpe,  in  order  to  save  the  vessels, 
directed  such  as  could  do  so  to  make  their  way  to 
Charlestown  and  “in  His  Majesty’s  name  to  demand 
assistance.”  The  merchant  ship,  Success,  the  guard 
schooner.  Walker,  and  the  prize  sloop  under  Capt.  Gill 
succeeded  in  getting  to  sea  “in  the  face  and  spite  of  36 
sail  of  the  enemy.”  The  other  boats  were  destroyed 
and  Oglethorpe  later  requested  that  those  who  lost  by 
this  be  reimbursed  “since  their  loss  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  preserving  the  Province.”®® 

The  Spaniards  sailed  into  the  harbor  and  by  5:30 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  convoy  had  come 
to  anchor  opposite  Gascoigne  Bluff.  By  seven  o’clock 
fifty  men  had  landed  and  by  midnight  a  thousand  were 
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ashore;  but  the  disembarkation  continued  until  day¬ 
light.  Leaving  the  Indians  to  annoy  the  enemy  as  they 
landed  and  the  Rangers  to  watch  their  movements  and 
report  to  him,  Oglethorpe  directed  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Saint  Simons,  which  was  accomplished  during  the 
night  of  July  5.  The  Regiment  marched  to  Frederica 
and  the  stores  and  supplies  were  also  carried  there. 
At  “Eleven  o'th’clock  at  night,”  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Ranger,  went  to  Fort  Saint  Simons 
“where  His  Excellency  and  Captain  Carr  stood  ’till  the 
Great  Guns  and  Mortars  were  nailed  or  Burst.  .  .  . 
About  12  o’th’clock  the  General  ordered  the  Union 
Flag  which  was  at  the  Battery  [Fort  Saint  Simons] 
to  be  struck  I  [the  Ranger]  having  the  honour  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  Frederica.”*^ 

Oglethorpe  arrived  at  Frederica  about  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  July  6  “without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
having  brought  up  all  the  wounded  on  his  horses  he 
dismounted  and  marched  on  foot  himself  and  gave  his 
horse  to  one.”  Fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  women 
and  children  at  Frederica,  “which  the  General  designed 
to  send  away  when  the  enemy  came  very  near  the 
town,”  an  attempt  was  made  to  evacuate  them,  but 
only  a  few  of  the  women  agreed  to  leave  and  it  was 
reported  that  these  were  sent  “fifty  leagues  inland.” 
It  is  not  known  just  where  these  women  and  children 
found  refuge.  Perhaps  Mary  Musgrove’s  trading  post 
at  Mount  Venture  might  fit  the  indefinite  description, 
“fifty  leagues  inland,”  or  perhaps  they  were  sent  to 
Darien  to  join  the  women  and  children  of  the  brave 
Highlanders  who  had  come  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
Saint  Simons.  However,  those  who  remained  at 
Frederica,  preferring  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  along  with  the  men,  were  reported  to  be  “in 
good  heart.”*® 
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In  the  meantime  the  Spanish  fleet,  anchored  since 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  July  5,  had  landed  their 
forces  on  the  extreme  south  end  of  Gascoigne  Bluff, 
below  Capt.  Gascoigne’s  plantation  and  above  the  Pilot 
House,  where  disembarkation  continued  throughout  the 
night.  All  night  the  Spaniards  lay  under  arms  and  the 
next  morning  marched  to  the  South  End  of  Saint  Simons 
Island  where  they  took  possession  of  the  abandoned 
fortification.  Fort  Saint  Simons,  which  became  the 
Spanish  headquarters  throughout  their  stay  on  the 
island.  Upon  reaching  this  place  some  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  without  having  received  orders  to  do  so,  set 
fire  to  the  houses  at  Fort  Saint  Simons,  of  which  sixty, 
fully  half  the  houses  here  located,  were  burned.  One 
of  five  Spanish  prisoners  brought  in  by  the  Creek 
Indians  on  July  7  said  that  the  Spanish  force  consisted 
of  5,000  men  and  that  4,300  had  already  landed.  On 
that  Wednesday  morning,  July  7,  the  Spaniards  sent 
Capt.  Don  Sebastian  Sanchez  with  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  of  the  garrison  at  Saint  Augustine  and  a  picket 
of  forty  men  to  reconnoitre  the  road  to  the  careening 
ground  (Gascoigne  Bluff),  while  twenty-five  men  and 
forty  Indians  under  a  Captain  of  the  Miquelets,  Don 
Nicholas  Hernandez,  were  sent  to  examine  the  road  to 
Frederica.  The  party  under  Sanchez  lost  the  trial  and 
joined  the  Hernandez  party 

About  nine  o’clock,  while  approaching  the  vicinity 
of  Frederica,  they  came  upon  a  party  of  five  English 
Rangers  who  had  been  “ordered  out  upon  the  Scout  to 
discover  what  Motions  the  Enemy  were  making.’’  One 
of  these,  William  Small,  a  Ranger  of  Capt.  Noble  Jones’ 
Troop,  was  shot  through  the  leg  and  thigh  and  killed 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  other  Rangers  returned  to 
Frederica  with  the  news  that  this  group  of  about  two 
hundred  Spaniards  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
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town.  This  was  as  close  to  Frederica  as  the  Spaniards  got 
during  their  nine-day  stay  on  Saint  Simons  Island. 
Marching  north  on  the  Military  Road,  they  had  reached 
the  eastern  shore  of  Gully  Hole  Creek  when  they  met 
the  Rangers  and  the  Skirmish  began.*^ 

On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  immediately  leaped  upon  the  first  horse  he 
could  get  and  went  with  the  Highland  Company,  “who 
were  under  arms  parading.”  He  also  ordered  four 
platoons  of  the  Regiment,^®  together  with  the  Rangers 
and  the  Indians,  to  follow,  while  “he  himself  galloped 
with  the  Indians  to  the  place  which  was  just  within 
the  woods  about  a  mile  from  [Frederica]”®^  and  met 
the  Spaniards  “as  they  were  entering  the  Savannah  to 
take  possession  of  a  ditch  they  had  a  mind  to  use  as 
an  entrenchment.”®®  Here,  “Capt.  Grey  with  his  Chicka- 
saws,  Capt.  [Noble]  Jones  with  his  Tomohetaus, 
Toonahowi  with  his  Creeks,  and  the  General,  with  six 
Highland  men  who  had  outrun  the  rest,  immediately 


92.  The  exact  site  of  this  engaKetnent  is  shown  on  a  map  facing  p.  186,  Vol. 
I  of  W.  B.  Steven’s  Hittory  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1847).  In  his  preface. 
Dr.  Stevens  states,  “To  James  Hamilton  (3ouper,  Esq.,  of  St.  Simons  Island, 
and  to  my  young  friend.  George  Hull,  of  Athens,  I  am  indebted  for  several 
maps,  drawings,  and  other  important  assistance”  (p.  xiii).  In  view  of  this 
statement,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  presume  that  this  map  of  Saint  Simons 
Island  was  supplied  by  “James  Hamilton  Couper.  Esq.,  of  St.  Simons  Island” 
and  not  Iqr  “George  Hull,  of  Athens.”  Mr.  (jouper  had  lived  many  years  on 
Saint  Simons  and  in  his  youth  no  doubt  knew  and  talked  with  men  who  had 
taken  part  in  repelling  the  Spanish  Invasion  of  1742.  Being  a  careful  student 
and  interested  in  such  matters,  he  would  have  had  accurate  information  on 
which  to  bcue  the  location  of  this  skirmish,  as  well  as  other  sites  named  on 
the  map. 

98.  In  these  old  records  the  Regiment  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  guard” 
and  the  account  of  this  engagement  published  in  the  London  Magazine  of 
1742,  p.  616  (and  to  be  found  in  the  unpublished  O>lonial  Records  of  Georgia, 
Vol.  XXXV,  p.  489,  entitled  “Gen.  Oglethorpe’s  Account  of  the  Spaniards 
Proceedings  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  of  July.  1742),  states  that  Oglethorpe 
“ordered  sixty  from  the  Guard  to  follow.”  Sutherland's  account  (C.  R., 
XXXV.  684)  states  he  “ordered  four  platoons  of  the  Regiment  to  march.”  In 
the  account  first  above  referred  to  (C.  R.,  XXXV,  490)  it  is  stated  that 
Oglethorpe  “stayed  till  the  Guard  came  up”  and  then  posted  them  upon  the 
left  of  the  road.  Sutherland’s  account  (C.  R.,  XXXV,  686)  states  that 
Oglethorpe  waited  “until  a  party  of  the  R^ment  came  up.”  The  Ranger  in 
his  Diary  wrote  that  “the  detachment  of  the  Regiment”  was  posted  on  one 
side  of  the  road.  From  these  sources  it  seems  evident  that  “the  Regiment” 
and  “the  (3uard”  referred  to  the  same  body  of  men  and  that  /our  platoone 
comprised  eixty  men. 
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charged  them.  Capt.  Magaleeto  was  killed,  Capt. 
Sebastian  [Sanchez]  taken,  and  the  Spaniards  entirely 
defeated.”*® 

Oglethorpe  took  two  prisoners  with  his  own  hands, 
one  of  whom  was  Salvador  Roman,  a  Grenadier,  while 
Lieut.  Robert  Scroggs  of  the  Troop  of  English  Rangers 
captured  Capt.  Sebastian  Sanchez,  for  which  “and 
other  services”  he  was  made  captain  of  his  troop. 
Capt.  Magaleeto  meanwhile  shot  Toonahowi  in  his 
right  arm,  but  as  the  Spaniard  rushed  upon  him, 
Toonahowi,  drawing  his  pistol  with  his  left  hand,  shot 
the  Spaniard  through  the  head.  The  English  “killed 
upwards  of  100  of  the  Enemy  and  [took]  16  Prisoners, 
one  of  them  a  Captain;  and  .  .  .  two  more  Captains 
were  amongst  the  Slain.”*^  However,  Capt.  Hernandez 
escaped  from  his  captors  and  returned  to  the  Spanish 
Camp  four  days  later.  The  English  “pursued  the  enemy 
near  two  mile  and  halted  on  an  advantageous  piece  of 
ground”  that  “they  might  be  ready  to  give  the  onset 
to  the  Spaniards  if  they  should  attempt  to  march  to¬ 
wards  Frederica  again.”®* 

Oglethorpe  waited  here  until  the  detachment  of  the 
Regiment  came  up.  His  force  now  consisted  of  four 
platoons  of  the  Regiment,  officered  by  Capt.  Raymond 
Demere,  Lieut.  Patrick  Sutherland,  and  Ensign  Gibbon ; 
a  Company  of  Highland  “Foot”  under  Lieut.  Charles 
Mackay;**  a  group  of  English  Rangers  under  Lieut. 
Robert  Scroggs ;  Capt.  Grey  with  his  Chickasaws ;  Capt. 
Noble  Jones  with  his  Tomohetaus;  and  Toonahowi  with 
his  Creeks.  Oglethorpe  posted  the  detachment  from 
the  Regiment  on  the  right  and  the  Highland  Company 

96.  Ibid.,  489.  490. 

97.  Gentleman’ »  Magazine,  17 At,  p.  494. 

98.  C.  R..  XXXV.  490.  534.  535;  CoU.  O.  H.  S.,  VU.  Part  III.  92;  Diary  of  a 
Rangrer. 

99.  At  this  time  Mackay  was  in  command  of  the  Highianders  in  the  absence 
of  Capt.  John  Mackintosh  Mohr.  Just  a  month  before  the  Battle  of  Bloody 
Marsh.  Mackay  signed  a  statement,  dated  June  7.  1742.  at  Fredericsu  that 
he  had  received  “the  full  subsistence  and  arrears  for  the  Highland  Independ¬ 
ent  Company  of  Which  Capt.  John  Mackintosh  now  Prisoner  with  the 
Spaniards  is  Captain  and  of  which  I  am  now  the  commanding  officer.  .  .  .” 
C.  R.,  XXXIX.  161. 
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and  Rangers  on  the  left  of  the  road  so  as  to  prevent 
the  enemy’s  passing  this  place;  and,  fearing  that  the 
Spaniards  might  attack  Frederica  by  water,  he  re¬ 
turned  there  to  see  that  it  was  safe.  Finding  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm  at  Frederica,  Oglethorpe 
ordered  the  Rangers,  Capt.  Carr’s  Marines,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Regiment  to  march  to  the  support 
of  the  detachment  he  had  posted  on  the  Military 
Road.^®® 

When  Monteano  learned  of  the  defeat  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  he  had  sent  out  that  morning,  he  ordered 
three  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Don 
Antonio  Barba,  Captain  of  a  Grenadier  Company,  to 
march  to  the  support  of  their  countrymen.  Setting  out 
from  the  Spanish  Camp  this  force  at  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  reached  the  place  on  the  Military 
Road  where  Oglethorpe  had  posted  the  four  platoons 
of  the  Regiment,  some  Highlanders,  Rangers  and 
Indians.  In  the  confusion  of  the  battle,  “the  air  being 
darkened  with  the  smoak  and  the  shower  of  rain 
falling,’’  the  English  forces  “retired  in  disorder.’’*®* 

In  their  retreat  towards  Frederica,  the  English 
reached  a  place  where  the  road,  as  it  skirted  the  edge 
of  the  marsh,  made  a  “bend,  in  crescent  form.’’  Here, 
“on  the  east  or  convex  side  of  the  crescent’’  lay  the 
marsh,  while  “on  the  concave  or  western  shore  of  the 
crescent  an  extreme  thick  brush-wood.’’  As  the  English 
retreated  down  this  road  and  around  this  curve,  the 
rear  guard,  which  was  made  up  of  a  platoon  of  the 
Regiment  commanded  by  Lieut.  Patrick  Sutherland  and 
a  group  of  the  Highlanders  under  Lieut.  Charles 
Mackay,  together  with  some  Rangers  and  four  Indians, 
decided  to  hide  in  the  “extreme  thick  brush-wood’’  just 
west  of  and  inside  the  curve  of  the  road,  where  they 
might  form  an  ambush  and  await  the  arrival  of  the 

100.  CoU.  G.  H.  S.,  I.  282,  III.  136 ;  C.  R.,  XXXV,  490.  535.  XXXVI.  36. 
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enemy.  When  the  Spaniards  reached  this  bend  in  the 
road,  they  observed  by  the  footprints  in  the  sand  that 
the  English  were  in  full  retreat  and,  seeing  that  the 
road  was  bordered  by  an  open  marsh  on  one  side  and, 
as  they  supposed,  “by  an  impracticable  wall  of  brush¬ 
wood”  on  the  other  side,  stacked  their  guns  and  sat 
down  to  eat.  At  a  prearranged  signal — ^the  raising  of 
a  Scotch  cap  on  a  stick — ^the  attack  began ;  the 
Spaniards  “fell  in  great  numbers”  and  were  entirely 
defeated.  Their  commander,  Capt.  Don  Antonio  Barba, 
was  mortally  wounded  and  was  made  prisoner.  Don 
Miguel  Bucarelli,  the  Ensign  of  the  Company  of 
Havana,  was  also  killed.  The  enemy  lost  “four  captains 
and  upwards  of  200  men”  in  this  engagement.^®^ 

An  English  Ranger  who  took  part  in  this  battle  wrote 
in  his  Diary:  “We  lost  not  one  man  in  the  two  attacks 
but  one  Mr.  Maclane  a  Highland  Gentleman  who 
running  very  hard  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  spoiled  the 
circulation  of  his  Blood  and  died  soon  after  he  was 
brought  to  Town.”^®*  From  that  day  this  scene  of  action 
was  known  as  Bloody  Bend;  it  was  also  called  the 
Grenadier  Savannah,  or  Grenadiers  Marsh,  but  is  now 
generally  known  as  Bloody  Marsh.^^* 

Since  Oglethorpe  had  already  returned  to  Frederica, 
he  was  not  present  at  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh.  In 
describing  the  situation,  he  wrote: 

I  hearing  the  Firing  rode  towards  it  and  at  near  two  miles 
from  the  place  of  Action  met  a  great  many  men  in  disorder  who 
told  me  that  ours  were  routed  and  Lieut.  Sutherland  killed.  I 
ordered  them  to  halt  and  march  back  against  the  Enemy  which 
orders  Capt.  Demere  and  Ensign  Gibbon  obeyed  but  another 
Officer  did  not  but  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Town.  As  I  heard 
the  fire  continue  I  concluded  our  Men  could  not  be  quite  beaten 
and  that  my  immediate  assistance  might  preserve  them  therefore 
spurred  on  &  arrived  just  as  the  Are  was  done.  I  found  the 
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Spaniards  entirely  routed  by  one  Platoon  of  the  Regiment  under 
the  comand  of  Lieut.  Sutherland  and  the  Highland  Company  under 
the  Comand  of  Lieut.  Charles  Mackay. 

.  .  .  Lieut.  Sutherland,  Lieut.  Charles  Mackay  and  Serjt.  Stuart 
having  distinguished  themselves  upon  this  occasion  I  appointed 
Lieut.  Sutherland  Brigade  Major  and  Serjt.  Stuart  second 
Ensign.W6 

The  land  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Bloody 
Marsh  was  afterwards  granted  to  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants,  William  McIntosh,  son  of  John  Mackintosh  Mohr 
of  Darien.  In  course  of  time  it  became  Cater  property 
and  was  known  as  Kelvin  Grove,  where  years  later  on 
the  battlefield,  William  McIntosh,  who  had  fought  in 
the  battle,  described  these  events  in  detail  to  his  grand¬ 
son,  Thomas  Spalding,  the  illustrious  Georgia  planter. 
Peter  Grant,  likewise  a  Highland  soldier  who  had  a 
part  in  this  victory,  also  “pointed  out ...  on  the  ground 
the  position  of  Lieut.  Sutherland  and  his  men  on  that 
day.” 

In  his  Life  of  Oglethorpe,  Thomas  Spalding  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  and  fixes 
the  location  as  being  “within  a  hundred  yards”  of  the 
Thomas  Cater  house.^®* 

Of  the  English  force  who  made  this  victory  possible, 
the  records  have  preserved  the  names  of  only  six.  Three 
of  these — ^Lieut.  Patrick  Sutherland,  Lieut.  Charles 
Mackay,  and  Sergt.  John  Stewart — are  mentioned  by 
Oglethorpe,  while  two — William  McIntosh  and  Peter 
Grant — are  named  by  Thomas  Spalding,  and  the  sixth, 
“one  Mr.  Maclane  a  Highland  Gentleman,”  is  recorded 
in  the  Diary  of  a  Ranger.  Bloody  Marsh  had  more  than 
two  score  Unknown  Soldiers. 

Among  the  documents  which  have  been  preserved  in 
England,  there  is  a  letter  from  Oglethorpe  to  the  Duke 
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of  Newcastle  to  which  was  attached  a  list  of  officers  “who 
on  different  occasions  have  all  signalized  themselves 
during  the  Invasion.”*®’  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
list,  like  so  many  others  mentioned  in  the  Colonial 
Records  of  Georgia,  has  disappeared.  It  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  Oglethorpe  and  the  other  contemporary 
writers  failed  to  indicate  which  of  these  heroes  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  forming  the  ambush  which  resulted 
in  the  victory  at  Bloody  Marsh. 

Spalding  gives  this  credit  to  Lieut.  Mackay  and  the 
Highlanders,  stating  that  “Lieut.  Mackay  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  friend  Lieut.  Sutherland  (who  commanded 
the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  forces,  composed  also 
of  Highanders),  the  feelings  of  his  corps,  and  they 
agreed  to  drop  behind,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  had 
passed  the  defile  ...  to  return  through  the  brush. . . 
However,  Spalding  is  in  error  when  he  states  that 
Sutherland  commanded  the  Highlanders  since  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  be  found  in  source  material,  including  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  letter,  state  that  Sutherland  commanded  “a 
platoon  of  the  Regiment."^^  Spalding  moreover  asserts 
that  the  group  of  defenders  who  fought  at  Bloody  Marsh 
consisted  of  “fifty  Highlanders  and  four  Indians.”**® 
From  this  it  is  certain  he  meant  to  convey  the  thought 
that  there  were  fifty  white  men  and  four  Indians  in 
the  engagement;  however,  there  is  positive  evidence 
that  some  who  fought  in  the  battle  were  not  High¬ 
landers,  for  some  Rangers  took  part  in  the  fight,  as 
well  as  the  platoon  of  the  Regiment  commanded  by 
Sutherland. 

From  Oglethorpe’s  account  of  this  victory,  it  would 
seem  that  he  gave  prominence  to  the  valor  and  courage 
of  Lieut.  Sutherland.  In  every  instance  where  he 
mentions  the  names  of  Sutherland  and  Mackay  in  con¬ 
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nection  with  the  affair,  Sutherland  is  named  first.  Lieut. 
Sutherland  received  quite  a  considerable  promotion — 
from  Lieutenant  to  Brigade  Major — while  Mackay  was 
acclaimed  a  hero  but  received  no  promotion.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  Sutherland  who  was  chosen  to  go  to 
England  and  give  the  authorities  there  first  hand  in¬ 
formation  on  the  situation,  and  in  sending  him  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Oglethorpe  wrote  Newcastle  that  Sutherland 
“had  a  very  honorable  share  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Grenadiers  &  whom  I  desire  you  would  recommend  to 
His  Majesty’s  Favour.’’*"  In  one  respect  Sutherland 
and  Mackay  were  on  an  equality,  however,  for  each 
received  a  grant  of  land  for  the  same  amount — 500 
acres,  which  was  the  maximum  allowed  at  that  time.**^ 
With  the  final  dispersal  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
platoons  of  the  Regiment  under  Capt.  Demere  and 
Ensign  Gibbon,  whom  Oglethorpe  had  stationed  on 
the  Military  Road  and  who,  during  the  attack  by  the 
Spaniards,  had  retreated  towards  Frederica,  but  had 
been  ordered  back  by  Oglethorpe,  now  came  up,  to¬ 
gether  with  Capt.  Carr  and  his  Marines,  Lieut.  Cadogan 
and  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  Major  Heron  “with  the 
body  of  the  Regiment,’’  the  Indians  and  Rangers. 
Oglethorpe  now  “marched  down  to  a  causeway  over  a 
marsh  very  near  the  Spanish  Camp  over  which  all  were 
obliged  to  pass  and  thereby  stopped  those  who  had 
been  disperaed  in  the  fight  in  the  Savannah  from 
getting  to  the  Spanish  Camp.’’  Here  the  English  lay 
all  night  for  they  expected  the  Spaniards  to  make 
another  attempt  to  march  on  Frederica.*** 

At  daybreak  the  scouts  reported  that  the  Spaniards 
were  all  safely  within  the  ruins  of  Fort  Saint  Simons 
and  “were  making  intrenchments  under  shelter  of  the 
cannon  of  the  ships.’’  Deeming  it  imprudent  to  attack 
under  these  conditions,  Oglethorpe  marched  his  forces 
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back  to  Frederica  “to  refresh  the  soldiers.”  They 
reached  Frederica  at  Noon  and  about  the  same  time  a 
body  of  men  from  Fort  William  reached  there,  having 
negotiated  this  passage  even  though  the  Spanish  fleet 
lay  in  the  harbor.  Oglethorpe  then  appointed  a  general 
staff,  composed  of  Lieut.  Primrose  Maxwell  and  Lieut. 
Hugh  Mackay,  Aides-de-camp;  Lieut.  Patrick  Suther¬ 
land,  Brigade  Major;  and  Sergeant  John  Stewart, 
second  Ensign,  “for  his  brave  behaviour  in  this  last 
engagement.”  He  also  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  officers 
commanding  the  forces  that  had  retired  at  the  Battle 
of  Bloody  Marsh.*^^ 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  Lieut.  Tolson  who  had  “quitted 
.  .  .  the  fight”  when  the  boats  that  went  to  the  relief 
of  Cumberland  Island  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards 
as  they  crossed  the  Sound,  Oglethorpe  ordered  the  arrest 
and  trial  of  these  officers  who  did  not  stand  their 
ground  when  attacked  by  the  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  commend  and  reward 
those  who  fought  bravely.  In  all  of  this  fighting  the 
Indian  allies  were  of  great  value  to  the  English.  Scout¬ 
ing  through  the  woods,  they  captured  many  Spaniards 
and  brought  scalps  as  well  as  prisoners  to  Frederica. 
The  Rangers  and  Indians  sometimes  got  so  close  to  the 
Spanish  Camp  that  “nine  Spaniards  were  shot  in  their 
Camp  as  they  were  eating.”  Work  continued  on  the 
defenses  at  Frederica  in  order  to  put  the  place  in  the 
best  possible  state  and  all  hands  were  employed  in 
this  work.  On  the  Military  Road,  which  was  “cut 
through  the  woods,  and  through  the  Marshes  rais’d 
upon  a  Causeway,”  much  had  been  done  to  render  it 
more  defensible.  The  Spaniards  noted  that  when  they 
had  marched  down  this  road  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
7,  just  before  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh,  they  saw 
“on  the  path  something  novel,  consisting  of  a  cut-log 
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stockade,  and  also  here  and  there  some  brush  wood 
arranged  like  a  parapet,  none  of  which  they  had  ob¬ 
served  before.””® 

They  stated  "the  entire  trail  was  nothing  but  a  path 
passing  through  thick  woods,  leading  at  intervals  into 
a  few  savannahs  or  clearings  of  a  swampy  nature,  and 
going  across  on  a  causeway  made  of  brush  wood  no 
wider  than  the  trial ;  that  thus,  no  formation  whatever 
was  possible  nor  any  manner  of  march  than  single 
file  because  anyone  leaving  the  brush  wood  would  be 
mired.  .  .  .”  They  claimed  that,  though  “born  woods¬ 
men,”  when  they  got  off  the  trail,  they  “were  so  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  difficulties  of  the  underbrush  that  they 
thought  they  would  give  up  the  ghost  before  coming 
out  on  the  road,”  and  “a  few  were  disabled  by  the 
rough  character  of  the  woods.””® 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  vessels  that  had  left 
Saint  Simons  on  July  5  when  the  Spanish  fleet  entered 
the  harbor,  reached  Charlestown  two  days  later  and 
reported  that  Oglethorpe  had  abandoned  Fort  Saint 
Simons  and  that  the  Spaniards  had  landed  at  Gascoigne 
Bluff.  This  dismal  news  so  frightened  the  Carolinians 
that  the  Council  and  Assembly  ordered  that  men  and 
vessels  be  immediately  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Saint 
Simons.  These  forces  were  to  be  commanded  by  Col. 
Vanderdussen,  a  choice  which  caused  much  delay  as 
many  of  the  men  refused  to  go  under  his  leadership. 

The  people,  thoroughly  alarmed,  began  to  take 
measures  for  defense.  “Several  ships  were  taken  by 
the  Carolina  government  in  order  to  carry  men  to  the 
assistance  of  Georgia.  At  night  the  alarm  guns  were 
fired  and  about  five  hundred  men  under  arms  all  night. 
Orders  were  given  to  put  Johnson’s  Fort  in  a  better 
posture  for  defense  and  to  clear  the  bay  and  make 
platforms  for  the  guns,  which  were  before  today  in 
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so  bad  a  situation  that  but  one  could  be  fired.  ...  It 
is  generally  allowed  that  had  the  Spanish  fleet  come 
into  Charlestown  instead  of  Georgia  they  must  have 
carried  all  before  them.””’ 

Still  hoping  desperately  for  assistance  from  Carolina 
that  would  enable  him  to  take  the  offensive,  Oglethorpe 
sent  one  of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  who  had  been 
captured  on  Saint  Simons  by  the  Creek  Indians,  to 
Charlestown  in  the  care  of  Stephen  Bedon.  Bedon  also 
carried  a  letter  to  Capt.  William  Thomson  of  the  Success, 
dated  July  9,  in  which  Oglethorpe  wrote:  “I  was  glad 
to  see  you  got  safe  out,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not  near 
so  considerable  as  we  first  thought  it;  their  strength 
being  in  land  men.  God  hath  pleased  to  give  us  a 
wonderful  victory.  Two  men-of-war  I  believe  would 
beat  their  whole  fleet.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  get  your 
ship  fully  manned  and  come  and  cruise  off  the  bar; 
the  very  appearance  of  a  ship  there  would  fright  them 
away;  I  hope  the  men-of-war  will  come  but  if  they 
are  not  ready  do  you  come  before  them.””* 

On  the  same  day  some  of  the  Spanish  vessels  that 
had  been  separated  from  the  fleet  by  bad  weather, 
joined  the  group  at  Saint  Simons  so  that  their  fleet 
now  numbered  fifty-one  vessels.  One  of  the  High¬ 
landers  from  Darien,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Battle 
of  Bloody  Marsh  and  after  the  battle  had  chased  a 
group  of  six  Spaniards  to  prevent  their  escape,  had 
become  lost  in  the  woods  on  Saint  Simons  and  wandered 
around  four  days  before  he  was  able  to  locate 
Frederica.  On  July  11,  he  “came  in  with  a  prisoner” 
and  was  welcomed  with  great  rejoicing  for  he  “had 
been  missing  ever  since  the  Grenadier  fight”  and  had 
been  considered  lost.  Being  unfamiliar  with  Saint 
Simons  Island,  “he  had  lost  himself  in  the  woods  pur¬ 
suing  the  Spaniards  and  he  killed  five  and  made  the 
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sixth  prisoner  and  with  much  adoe  found  his  way  into 
the  town  [Frederica].  The  General  [Oglethorpe]  gave 
him  new  clothing  from  head  to  foot,  twenty  shillings 
reward  and  appointed  him  corporal.””* 

Persuading  himself  that  the  road  to  Frederica  was 
impossible  for  their  purposes  and  believing  that  the 
route  by  water  might  be  more  feasible,  Monteano, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Spanish  forces,  on  July  11, 
sent  three  ships — a  great  galley  with  one  hundred  men 
aboard  and  two  half-galleys — under  command  of  Naval 
Lieut.  Don  Adrian  Cantein  and  the  Engineer  Don  Pedro 
Ruiz  de  Olano,  to  explore  the  water  passages  to 
Frederica  and  locate  a  place  where  they  might  land 
men  and  artillery  in  order  to  attack  Frederica.  The 
party  rowed  up  the  river  “with  the  flood  of  tide”  to¬ 
wards  the  town. 

Oglethorpe  immediately  detached  a  party  of  Indians  to  lay 
in  ambuscade  in  the  woods  lest  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  should 
attack  by  land  when  they  attacked  by  water.  He  also  ordered  all 
the  boats  to  be  manned,  vizt.  two  scout  boats  and  two  small  boats, 
then  lyning  the  banks  and  the  sides  of  the  works  round  the  town 
(which  are  yet  unfinished)  with  men  and  small  arms;  he  went  to 
the  fort  and  himself  seeing  the  guns  and  Howitzers  pointed  and 
fired  so  warmly  upon  the  Spanish  vessels  that  they  seemed  disabled, 
upon  which  the  General  immediately  went  on  board  his  cutter 
and  rowed  towards  them  with  the  boats.  They  turned  and  rowed 
with  great  precipitation  to  their  fleet  which  lay  about  six  miles 
below  the  town.  The  General  pursued  them  about  three  miles  and 
then  returned  the  same  evening  with  the  tide  of  ebb.t2o 

The  next  morning  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
held  prisoner  by  the  Spanish,  escaped  and  made  his 
way  back  to  Frederica.  While  in  their  hands  he  had 
learned  “that  the  enemy  on  their  landing  had  resolved 
to  give  no  quarter,  but  from  the  day  their  grenadiers 
were  defeated  [Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh]  they  had  been 
in  terror  and  intrenched  themselves  and  given  orders 
that  no  one  should  go  without  their  centinels  for  fear  i 
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of  being  surprised  by  our  Indians.”  This  English 
prisoner  also  reported  that  “there  were  great  divisions 
amongst  [the  Spaniards],  insomuch  that  Don  Antonio 
Arredendo,  who  commanded  the  Cuban  forces,  en¬ 
camped  separate  from  those  of  Augustine.”  Oglethorpe 
learned  also  that  “the  Italick  Regiment ...  of  Dragoons 
separated  from  them  both”  and  that  the  Commodore 
had  ordered  all  his  seamen  to  go  on  board  the  vessels. 
Even  since  leaving  Saint  Augustine,  the  Spaniards  had 
been  troubled  by  the  shortage  of  drinking  water.  When 
they  reached  Georgia,  this  situation  was  so  acute  that 
in  some  of  the  vessels  “only  a  pint  could  be  given  out.” 
Therefore,  upon  landing,  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  was  the  search  for  water.  Many  of  the  men 
sent  out  for  this  purpose  were  killed  or  captured  by 
the  Rangers  and  Indians.  No  doubt  the  English  had 
filled  in  the  wells  at  Fort  Saint  Simons  when  they 
abandoned  that  place  and  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Spaniards  did  not  dig  them  out  again,  or  dig  new  wells. 
Finally,  in  their  great  thirst,  the  Spaniards  were  forced 
to  drink  the  water  in  a  ditch  at  Fort  Saint  Simons  and 
to  replenish  the  supply  on  board  the  vessels  from  this 
source.*^* 

Learning  that  there  was  “silence  in  the  Spanish 
Camp  and  a  great  damp  amongst  the  men,”  Oglethorpe 
decided  to  profit  by  this  dissension  and  planned  to  at¬ 
tack  in  the  night  when  he  might  surprise  them  and  they 
would  not  have  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  their 
vessels  which  lay  in  the  harbor.  Leaving  Frederica  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  12  with  a  force 
of  about  five  hundred  men,  composed  of  “300  picked 
men  of  the  Regiment,  the  Highland  Company,  and  two 
of  the  troops  of  Rangers,”  Oglethorpe  marched  down 
the  Military  Road  and  halted  within  two  miles  of  the 
Spanish  Camp  “in  order  to  view  the  enemy’s  posture.” 
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While  the  English  were  halted  here,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  been  recruited  by  Capt.  Mark  Carr  for  his  Marine 
Company  of  Boatmen,  fired  his  gun  so  as  to  give  the 
alarm  to  the  enemy  and  then  deserted  to  them.  The 
Indians  pursued  the  deserter  but  could  not  catch  him. 
Realizing  that  an  attack  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  futile,  Oglethorpe  ordered  the  drums  to  beat 
the  Grenadier’s  March,  and  returned  to  Frederica. 

Reaching  the  Spanish  Camp,  the  deserter  informed 
them  that  Oglethorpe  had  been  marching  the  entire 
night  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  to  surprise  the 
Spaniards,  but  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  given  the  alarm ;  that  Oglethorpe  had 
“from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  men,  and  that  help 
was  expected  from  Boston.’’  The  deserter  also  reported 
to  the  Spaniards  that  “the  town  of  Frederica  was  de¬ 
fended  by  a  battery  that  commanded  the  river,  and 
mounting  small  guns,  some  18-pounders,  and  mortars 
of  both  [small]  and  large  calibre;  and  that  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  near  the  town  there  was  a  trench  in 
which  he  could  place  his  men  under  cover  and  prevent 
our  landing.  He  continued  that  another  channel 
through  which  our  vessels  could  easily  pass  was  de¬ 
fended  by  a  garrisoned  mortar  battery.  He  added  that 
the  General  was  placing  his  chief  trust  in  the  thickness 
of  the  woods  and  the  morasses.  He  also  declared  that 
he  was  expecting  both  men  and  ships,  that  the  people 
of  Carolina  would  not  be  long  in  appearing,  likewise 
Virginians  and  Philadelphians,  in  as  much  as  he  [Ogle¬ 
thorpe]  had  sent  letters  in  all  directions’’  asking  for 
help.  Whereupon  a  conference  was  held  between 
Arredondo,  the  Engineer,  and  Castaneda,  the  Naval 
Commander.  The  deserter  was  sent  on  board  a  Spanish 
vessel,  the  Penelope.^^^ 

Knowing  that  the  deserter  would  give  the  enemy 
valuable  information  concerning  Frederica  and  its 
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defenses,  Oglethorpe  worked  out  a  plan  whereby,  with 
the  use  of  a  clever  decoy,  he  might  discredit  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  In  a  letter  written  from 
Frederica,  wherein  he  recounts  these  events,  Oglethorpe 
stated:  “The  next  day  [July  13]  I  prevailed  with  a 
Prisoner  and  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  carry  a  letter 
privately  and  deliver  it  to  that  French  Man  who 
deserted.  This  letter  was  wrote  in  French  as  if  from  a 
friend  of  his  telling  him  he  had  received  the  money 
that  he  should  strive  to  make  the  Spaniards  believe 
the  English  were  weak.  That  he  should  undertake  to 
pilot  up  their  Boats  and  Galleys  &  then  bring  them 
under  the  Woods  where  he  knew  the  Hidden  Batterys 
were,*28  that  if  he  could  bring  that  about  he  should 
have  double  the  reward  he  had  already  received.  That 
the  French  Deserters  should  have  all  that  had  been 
promised  to  them.”*24 

Returning  to  the  Spanish  Camp  with  the  letter,  the 
released  prisoner  was  immediately  carried  before  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Spanish  forces.  General 
Don  Manuel  de  Monteano.  “He  was  asked  how  he 
escaped  and  whither  he  had  any  letters  but  denying 
his  having  any  was  strictly  searched  and  the  letter 
found  and  he  upon  being  pardoned  confessed  that  he 
had  received  money  to  deliver  it  to  the  Frenchman  for 
the  letter  was  not  directed.”  The  French  deserter  quite 
naturally  “denied  his  knowing  anything  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter  or  having  received  any  Money  or  Corres¬ 
pondence  with  Oglethorpe,  notwithstanding  which  a 
Council  of  War  was  held  and  they  deemed  the  French 
Man  to  be  a  double  spy  but  General  Monteano  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  executed  having  been  imployed 
by  him.  .  .  Oglethorpe  also  sent  out  scouts  that  day 
“by  land  and  water  to  see  what  they  could  discover,” 
while  John  Milledge  arrived  with  messages  from  Sa¬ 
vannah,  having  come  overland  by  way  of  Darien.'^s 

128.  There  were  no  such  “hidden  hattesrys.” 
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Hearing  that  several  English  vessels  had  been  seen 
off  the  north  end  of  Saint  Simons  Island  and  believing 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  capturing  the  Spanish 
fleet  then  in  Saint  Simons  Sound,  Oglethorpe  sent  his 
Aide-de-Camp,  Lieut.  Primrose  Maxwell,  on  board  the 
St.  Philip  guard  schooner,  Capt.  William  Morgan,  with 
letters  to  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  telling  them  of 
the  strength  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  advising  them  of 
the  plan  of  attack.  These  vessels  consisted  of  the  British 
man-of-war,  Flamborough,  Capt.  Hamar;  two  sloops-of- 
war,  Hmvk  and  Swift;  and  a  galley  from  South  Carolina. 
Seeing  the  Spanish  fleet  in  possession  of  Saint  Simons 
harbor,  they  immediately  returned  to  Charlestown.*** 

Just  as  the  second  Council-of-war  held  by  the 
Spaniards  at  Noon  on  July  13  “was  about  to  sit,”  out¬ 
posts  on  the  shore  and  men  “in  the  tops”  of  the  ships 
announced  the  approach  of  these  EJnglish  vessels  from 
the  North,  which  were  apparently  headed  for  Saint 
Simons  Island.  Monteano  adjourned  the  Council  and 
called  another  composed  only  of  Col.  Don  Francisco 
Rubiana,  Lieut.-Col.  Don  Antonio  Salgado,  and  Chief- 
of-Staff  Don  Antonio  de  Arredondo.  Remembering 
that  the  deserter,  as  well  as  Oglethorpe’s  letter  to  the 
deserted,  had  told  of  the  assistance  which  the  English 
expected  and  seeing  the  vessels  at  hand,  it  was  “agreed 
that  we  should  bend  all  our  energies  to  retreat,  that 
our  fear  lest  Oglethorpe  should  attack  by  land  while 
his  ships  did  the  same  by  sea  was  normal.”  The 
Spaniards  claimed  to  consider  the  arrival  of  the  French 
deserter  “an  artifice”  and  wrote  that  the  arrival  of  the 
vessels  “caused  us  to  fear  not  so  much  what  was  in¬ 
volved,  nor  the  vessels  in  sight,  as  the  vessels  which 
might  follow  in  greater  force.  These  reflections  were 
held  to  justify  our  resolution  to  withdraw.”**’ 
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Fearing  a  battle  with  the  English  vessels  which  had 
been  sighted  to  the  North  and  believing  that  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  would  attack  with  his  land  forces  at  the  same 
time,  Monteano,  in  order  to  safeguard  his  men,  ordered 
all  the  troops  to  cross  over  to  Jekyll  Island.  The  enemy 
evacuated  their  camp  at  Fort  Saint  Simons  and  carried 
their  supplies  aboard  the  vessels.  The  Spaniards  claim¬ 
ed  “the  houses  in  the  country  were  burned  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  and  the  planted  fields  laid  waste” ; 
that  at  Fort  Saint  Simons  they  burned  “say  seventy 
houses  in  seven  streets,  that  not  a  sign  or  vestige  re¬ 
mained,  to  show  that  the  place  had  ever  been  settled.” 
However,  in  their  haste  to  embark  “they  left  a  quantity 
of  ammunition,  provisions  and  some  guns  behind 
them,”  and  Oglethorpe  wrote  that  the  Spaniards  “im- 
barked  with  such  precipitation  that  they  left  behind 
them  Cannon  &ca.  and  those  dead  of  their  wounds 

unburied. ”^28 

The  Spanish  troops  were  transported  across  Saint 
Simons  Sound  the  afternon  of  July  13,  landed  on  the 
north  end  of  Jekyll  Island,  and  ordered  to  march  to  the 
south  end  of  this  Island,  where  they  would  be  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  Sound  (which  the  Spaniards  called 
the  Bay  of  Whales)  to  Cumberland  Island.  “About 
fifteen  hundred  men  remained  this  night”  on  Jekyll 
Island  where  they  burned  the  houses  on  Capt.  Horton’s 
plantation.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  took 
up  the  march  and  continued  along  the  beach  until 
seven  o’clock,  when  a  vessel  was  sighted  and  they 
halted  to  await  its  arrival.  The  Cuban  fleet  of  twenty 
vessels,  with  the  Cuban  forces  on  board,  stood  out  to 
sea  and  sailed  directly  for  Havana,  leaving  Monteano’s 
Saint  Augustine  force  of  smaller  vessels  to  return  via 

the  Inland  Waterway. ^29 
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It  was  late  afternoon  before  a  vessel  came  up  to  the 
south  end  of  Jekyll  to  carry  the  soldiers  over  to  Cum¬ 
berland  Island.  The  first  to  go  aboard  was  a  company 
of  Grenadiers  of  the  Battalion  of  Havana,  with  the 
Indians,  who  crossed  over  to  occupy  the  abandoned 
fortification  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Cumberland, 
Fort  Saint  Andrews  (which  the  Spaniards  called 
Bajeses),  so  as  to  prevent  disorder  when  the  remainder 
of  the  Spanish  forces  should  reach  that  place.  The 
embarkation  of  the  troops  from  Jekyll  was  continued 
“but  could  not  finish  because  night  has  fallen.”  The 
next  morning  (July  15)  all  the  Spaniards  were  aboard 
their  vessels  by  six  o’clock  and  landed  at  Fort  Saint 
Andrews  a  short  time  later. 

The  Spaniards  described  this  fort  as  “situated  upon 
an  eminence  which  commands  the  entire  beach  and 
has  no  other  fortification  than  that  afforded  by  a  dense 
girdle  of  lofty  and  large  pines  and  the  superiority  of 
its  position.”  Here  they  found  a  house  “of  limited  ac¬ 
comodation,”  an  underground  powder  magazine  and, 
at  a  short  distance,  three  other  houses — a  storehouse ; 
a  stable  in  an  enclosure  which  contained  fifty  or  sixty 
horses ;  and  the  third  house  immediately  at  the  landing. 
The  officers  occupied  the  houses  and  the  troops  camped 
in  the  pine  grove  near  by.  The  Spaniards  were  par¬ 
ticularly  overjoyed  by  the  great  abundance  of  water 
to  be  found  here.  This  was  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Saint  Augustine  that  they  had  had  an  adequate  supply 
of  good  drinking  water.  However,  the  men  had  been 
without  food  so  long  that  in  their  desperate  hunger 
they  killed  some  of  the  horses  which  they  found  here 
and  ate  the  flesh.  That  afternoon  a  small  amount  of 
food  was  issued,  which  consisted  of  “a  little  rice  and 
one  hard  tack  apiece.”  A  survey  of  the  supplies  showed 
that  there  was  barely  enough  for  them  “to  subsist  for 
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the  space  of  eight  days,”  the  vessels  carrying  the  re¬ 
serve  supply  having  sailed  for  Havana.*®® 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  16,  Oglethorpe  loaded  his 
troops  into  the  few  small  boats  which  he  had  and  set 
out  for  Cumberland  Island  so  as  to  support  Fort 
William,  which  was  in  imminent  danger  of  attack. 
Deeming  his  force  too  weak  to  attack,  he  landed  a  man 
at  the  north  end  of  Cumberland,  who  during  the  night 
passed  the  enemy  camp  and  early  the  next  morning 
reached  Fort  William,  carrying  Oglethorpe’s  letter  to 
Lieut.  Stewart  with  the  information  that  he  was  coming 
“with  succours”  and  ordering  him  “to  defend  himself 
to  the  last  extremity.”  This  messenger  also  brought 
the  good  news  that  “the  Spaniards  were  drove  off  of 
St.  Simons  which  put  new  life  into  the  people.”*** 
Observing  the  Elnglish  boats  and  believing  they  were 
transporting  troops  to  the  support  of  Fort  William,  the 
Spaniards  on  July  17  hastily  abandoned  Fort  Saint 
Andrews  and  by  nine  o’clock  that  morning  were  on 
board  their  vessels.  There  not  being  time  to  embark 
the  horses  which  they  had  found  there,  the  Spaniards 
killed  them  and  burnt  the  fort  and  houses.  The  Spanish 
sloops  and  large  schooners,  commanded  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Don  Antonio  de  Salgado,  sailed  “outside,”  while  Mon- 
teano,  with  the  fourteen  smaller  vessels,  went  down 
the  Inland  Waterway  to  attack  Fort  William,  which 
the  Spaniards  called  Fort  San  Pedro.  That  night  four 
Spanish  vessels  assaulted  Fort  William  without  success, 
while  about  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning,  Monteano 
put  two  hundred  men  ashore,  but  these  were  repulsed 
by  the  Rangers  from  behind  the  sand  dunes.  The 
Spaniards  then  attacked  with  cannon  and  small  arms 
from  the  vessels.  This  continued  for  three  hours,  the 
Spaniards  firing  more  than  seventy  rounds  in  that  time. 
The  place  was  so  bravely  defended  by  Lieut.  Stewart 
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and  his  force  of  sixty  men  that,  although  the  enemy 
force  numbered  twenty-eight  vessels,  they  abandoned 
the  attack,  having  suffered  “considerable”  loss  from 
the  eighteen-pounders  of  Fort  William  which  disabled 
two  of  their  galleys.*** 

As  the  Spaniards  retreated,  the  English  followed 
them  in  small  boats  to  the  St.  Johns  River;  but,  as 
Oglethorpe  wrote,  “Don  Manuel  never  stopped  till  he 
got  to  Augustine,”  which  he  reached  on  July  21.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  returned  to  Fort  William  where  he  inspected 
the  fortifications  and  gave  orders  to  repair  the  damage 
before  returning  to  Frederica  the  following  day.*** 
Some  vessels  of  the  Cuban  fleet,  which,  on  leaving 
Saint  Simons,  had  sailed  directly  for  Havana,  reached 
there  on  August  5,  while  others  arrived  a  few  days 
later,  to  report  that  they  had  “attacked  Gualquini 
[Fort  Saint  Simons]  with  success,  capturing  its  forts, 
artillery,  mortars,  munitions  and  implements”  and  that 
the  failure  to  continue  the  expedition  “was  due  to  the 
bad  weather  which  had  delayed  and  disordered  the 
execution  of  our  plans.  .  .  .”**^ 

The  four  English  vessels — Flamborougk,  Swift,  Hawk, 
an  the  South  Carolina  galley — which  had  appeared  off 
the  north  end  of  Saint  Simons  Island  on  the  morning 
of  July  13  (and  the  mere  sight  of  which  had  so  alarmed 
the  Spaniards),  on  seeing  the  harbor  filled  with  the 
Spanish  vessels  and  the  buildings  of  Fort  Saint  Simons 
in  flames,  had  returned  to  Charlestown,  arriving  there 
on  July  17.  Being  joined  by  the  Commodore,  Capt. 
Hardy  of  His  Majesty’s  man-of-war  Rye,  and  other 
vessels  fitted  out  by  South  Carolina,  they  now  sailed 
to  the  relief  of  Georgia.  When  on  July  26  the  English 
fleet  again  appeared  off  Saint  Simons  Island,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  sent  Lieut.  Maxwell  with  letters  to  Capt.  Hardy, 
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desiring  the  vessels  "to  come  in  in  order  to  concert 
measures  for  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards."**® 

Learning  that  the  Spaniards  had  gone,  Hardy  dis¬ 
missed  the  South  Carolina  vessels,  saying  he  had  orders 
from  Gov.  Bull  of  South  Carolina  to  do  this  if  he  found 
the  Spaniards  had  left.  With  the  other  vessels  under 
his  command.  Hardy  announced  he  must  take  a  cruise 
to  the  south.  Lieut.  Haxwell  now  asked  Capt.  Hamar 
of  the  Flamborough  if  these  were  the  vessels  that  had 
appeared  on  July  13  off  Saint  Simons  and,  if  so,  why 
at  that  time  they  had  not  come  in  to  the  assistance  of 
the  besieged  people.  Capt.  Hamar  replied  that  “his 
orders  were  only  to  come  and  see  if  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  got  possession  of  this  port  and  if  they  had  to  re¬ 
turn  immediately  back  to  Carolina.”**® 

Oglethorpe  bitterly  resented  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Carolinians.  He  had  felt  certain  that  he  would 
get  help  from  them  and  had  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  arouse  the  citizens  there  to  the  danger  that  threat¬ 
ened  them,  as  well  as  Georgia.  In  fact,  he  had  sent  a 
succession  of  emissaries  and  wrote  that,  although  he 
had  given  them  "very  near  a  month’s  notice"  of  the 
invasion,  they  were  "so  stupid  (not  to  say  worse)  that 
they  prevented  the  men-of-war  from  coming  hither." 
He  wrote  further,  ".  .  .  and  had  I  been  as  incredulous 
and  as  unprepared  they  had  in  all  probability  not  only 
conquered  Georgia  but  both  Carolinas.  .  .  .”**'* 
Oglethorpe  complained  further  that  "no  assistance 
arrived  here  till  eleven  days  after  the  Spaniards  were 
beat  out  of  this  Province  which  was  very  near  two 
months  from  the  first  advices”  which  he  sent  telling 
them  of  the  danger.  While  Oglethorpe  thus  com¬ 
plained,  Stephens  could  write  that  the  Carolinians  "re¬ 
turned  to  Charlestown  with  mighty  shouts  and  huzzas 
.  .  .  for  the  victory  over  the  enemy.”  Another  matter 
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which  gave  Oglethorpe  concern  was  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  been  piloted  into  Saint  Simons  harbor  by  Alexander 
Paris  of  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina  (where  he  had  a 
wife  and  plantation)  and  without  such  help  the 
Spaniards  could  not  have  come  over  the  bar  and  at¬ 
tacked  Fort  Saint  Simons.  In  addition,  it  was  said  that 
Paris  “walks  about  Charles  Town  at  full  liberty.”*** 
Had  Oglethorpe’s  pleas  for  assistance  been  heeded  and 
had  these  men-of-war  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
English  forces  on  Saint  Simons,  it  was  believed  that 
the  damage  inflicted  by  the  Spaniards  could  have  been 
prevented. 

The  Spaniards  estimated  that  the  damage  they  had 
been  able  to  inflict  on  Saint  Simons,  Jekyll  and  Cum¬ 
berland  Islands  amounted  to  between  250,000  and 
300,000  pesos.  However,  Oglethorpe’s  estimate  of  this 
damage  was  “at  least  twenty  thousand  pounds.”  The 
invaders  had  “above  two  hundred  and  fifty”  men 
killed,  many  of  whom  were  officers,  and,  in  addition, 
a  goodly  number  made  prisoners,  while  Oglethorpe 
stated  “but  few  of  our  men  were  taken,  and  but  three 
killed.”*** 

During  this  invasion,  the  fate  of  the  English  trembled 
in  the  balance.  Had  Oglethorpe  been  less  resourceful 
in  overcoming  obstacles  or  less  resolute  in  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  hold  these  lands  for  England,  or  had  Mon- 
teano  and  the  other  Spanish  leaders  been  more  united 
in  their  purposes  and  more  aggressive  in  their  cam¬ 
paign  to  destroy  Georgia  and  the  other  American 
Colonies,  the  outcome  might  easily  have  been  a  Spanish 
victory. 

The  Spaniards  gave  many  reasons  for  having  aban¬ 
doned  the  invasion.  They  stated  that  the  supplies  had 
run  short;  that  the  forest  of  Saint  Simons  was  im- 
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penetrable  because  of  its  impassable  undergrowth,  be¬ 
sides  being  full  of  swamps  and  lagoons;  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  stormy  season  (August  and  September) 
was  at  hand ;  that  the  English  had  superior  naval  forces 
in  South  Carolina,  which  the  prisoners  said  Oglethorpe 
was  expecting  to  come  to  his  assistance ;  that  the  delay 
caused  by  bad  weather  had  given  Oglethorpe  time  to 
prepare  for  the  attack;  that  the  failure  of  some  of 
the  boats  to  reach  Saint  Simons  caused  “supreme  em¬ 
barrassment” ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  instructions  of 
Horcasitas  were  that  precautions  be  taken  to  effect  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  the  troops.*<° 

Monteano  seemed  to  lack  energy  and  even  common 
military  qualifications,  for  such  was  the  weakness  of 
the  fortifications  at  Frederica  and  the  force  to  defend 
them,  that  one-third  of  the  invading  army,  under  a 
courageous,  daring  and  determined  leader,  would  have 
taken  possession  of  Saint  Simons  Island  in  little  time. 
The  enemy  were  on  Saint  Simons  Island  nine  days,  yet 
they  never  once  approached  the  capture  of  Fort 
Frederica  nor  fired  a  gun  at  its  works ;  neither  did  their 
troops  gain  any  advantage  in  any  single  encounter  with 
Oglethorpe’s  men,  even  though  their  veteran  troops 
were  engaged.  When  hardpressed,  Monteano’s  only 
thought  was  to  withdraw.  But  in  recounting  his  ac¬ 
complishments  on  Saint  Simons,  it  was  perfectly  true 
that  he  had  destroyed  a  fort  evacuated  by  its  de¬ 
fenders;  carried  off  some  guns  spiked  by  the  gunners; 
and  burned  the  houses  of  a  settlement  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants! 

Monteano’s  forces  had  consisted  of  a  regiment  of 
dismounted  dragoons;  a  battalion  from  Havana;  ten 
companies  of  Havana  militia;  a  regiment  of  Havana 
militia ;  a  regiment  of  militia  from  Saint  Augustine ;  a 
regiment  of  negroes,  officered  by  negroes  (who  were 
intended  to  be  of  particular  use  when  the  invading 
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forces  had  reached  South  Carolina  in  leading  a  re¬ 
bellion  among  the  forty  thousand  negro  slaves  in  that 
Colony)  a  regiment  of  mulattoes  and  one  company 
of  Miquelets;  one  company  of  the  train  with  proper 
artillery;  the  Saint  Augustine  forces;  ninety  Indians; 
and  about  fifteen  negroes  who  had  run  away  from 
South  Carolina.*^2  ^^s  a  motley  group  brought  to¬ 
gether  for  this  invasion  of  the  English  Colonies.  A  part 
of  this  force  had  been  sent  direct  from  Spain  for  this 
particular  purpose,  a  part  were  from  Cuba,  and  the 
remainder  from  Florida ;  it  was  the  largest  force  which 
Spain  assembled  in  this  section  during  the  colonization 
era.  Monteano  was  never  able  to  unite  these  various 
groups  for  the  single  purpose  of  destroying  the  English. 
As  a  leader,  he  was  a  failure.  There  is  no  reference  in 
the  accounts  of  the  invasion — either  in  the  English 
records  or  in  the  Spanish  versions  contained  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Marquess  of  Casinas  or  in  Arredondo’s 
Journal — ^that  indicate  Monteano  was  ever  on  the  field 
of  battle.*^  He  was  severely  censured  by  military  men 
for  his  want  of  skill,  tactics  and  energy,  while  Arredon¬ 
do  was  thrown  into  prison,  a  disgraced  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  of  Oglethorpe  stands 
out  in  direct  contrast.  Whenever  the  English  went 
forth  to  battle,  Oglethorpe  led  the  way,  inspiring  them 
with  his  presence  and  his  brave  example ;  “there  being 
nothing  he  did  not,  which  he  directed  others  to 
do.  .  .  The  English  force  of  about  nine  hundred 
men  was  also  made  up  of  assorted  groups  hastily 
brought  together  for  the  defense  of  Saint  Simons 
Island.  The  main  body  of  this  defending  force  was 
composed  of  the  regiment  of  British  Regulars.  To  these 
were  added  the  Rangers  brought  down  from  Savannah 
and  other  stations ;  the  Highland  Company  from 
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Darien;  Capt.  Carr’s  Marine  Company  of  Boatmen 
(who  had  been  recruited  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
in  1741  and  one  of  whom,  a  Frenchman,  was  to  turn 
craitor  and  become  the  deserter  who  caused  so  much 
trouble) ;  and  about  one  hundred  Indians  of  the  Creek 
and  Chickasaw  tribes.  Although  these  two  tribes  of 
Indians  were  both  of  Muskhogean  stock  and  each  spoke 
a  Muskhogean  dialect,  they  were  generally  at  war  with 
each  other.i*^ 

In  making  a  united  force  of  these  various  groups  and 
inspiring  them  with  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to 
defeat  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  demonstrated  his  executive  ability.  His  mastery 
of  strategy,  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  warfare,  and 
his  ability  to  handle  the  men  under  his  command  so  as 
to  avoid  the  bickering  caused  by  petty  jealousies  made 
him  the  thoroughly  qualified  commander  needed  in 
such  perilous  times.  Oglethorpe’s  triumph  was  com¬ 
plete.  For  twenty-seven  days,  with  only  a  few  ships, 
several  small  boats,  and  less  than  a  thousand  men,  he 
had  completely  baffled  the  Spanish  leader  with  his 
more  than  fifty  vessels  and  thousands  of  men  and, 
finally,  had  compelled  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
several  ships,  hundreds  of  his  best  troops,  and  much  of 
his  provisions,  munitions,  and  artillery. 

In  this  invasion  of  1742,  the  Spaniards  had  realized 
that  before  they  attacked  any  other  place  they  must 
first  get  rid  of  “the  regiment  of  Oglethorpe,’’  which 
was  at  that  time  the  only  regiment  of  British  troops 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  south  of  Nova  Scotia^^®  and 
which  might  proceed  to  the  defense  of  some  other  point 
if  it  were  not  destroyed.  Thus,  Horcasitas  had  deduced 
that  “It  is  entirely  probable  and  credible  that,  sur- 
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prised  by  this  blow,  they  will  abandon  everything  and 
flee  to  the  woods  •  .  .  and  had  suggested  that  the 
negroes  might  be  notified  so  that  they  could  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  English.*^’ 

Spain’s  hope  of  conquest  extended  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia.  The  instructions  for 
the  invasion  sent  by  Horcasitas,  Governor  of  Cuba,  to 
Monteano,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition, 
stated :  “I  regard  as  indispensable  the  invasion,  before 
anything  else  is  attempted,  of  the  Island  of  Saint 
Simons.  .  .  .  The  first  step  .  .  .  successfully  taken.  Your 
Lordship  will  next  adopt  measures  ...  to  proceed 
northward  by  interior  channels,  devastating,  laying 
waste,  sacking  and  burning  whatever  settlements, 
plantations  and  towns  there  may  be  as  far  as  Port 
Royal,  inclusive,  razing  its  fort,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  entire  country;  for  Your  Lordship  is  informed 
of  the  fact  that  those  parts  hold  no  hostile  troops  able 
to  resist  those  under  your  command.”***  “And,”  he 
confessed,  “I  had  even  flattered  myself  that  these 
favorable  results  might  be  obtained  as  far  as  Charles¬ 
town.  .  .  .”**9  Spain’s  ultimate  aim  was  well  expressed 
in  Monteano’s  statement:  “For  Carolina  once  ruined 
and  destroyed,  the  extermination  of  her  colonial  de¬ 
pendencies  will  follow.  .  . 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  his  glorious  victory, 
Oglethorpe  did  not  forget  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  immediately  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  appointing  July  25,  1742,  as  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving: 

Almighty  God  has  at  all  times  displayed  his  power  and  mercy 
in  the  wonderful  and  gracious  delivery  of  his  Church;  and  in  the 
protection  of  pious  and  godly  rulers  and  people,  who  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  served  him,  against  the  ungodly  conspiracies  and 
violent  practices  of  all  their  enemies.  He  has  by  the  interposition 
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of  his  Providence  rescued  us  from  the  assaults  of  the  Spaniards. 

.  .  .  And  so  wonderfully  were  we  protected  and  preserved, 
that  in  this  great  and  formidable  conflict  but  few  of  our  men 
were  taken,  and  but  three  killed.  Truly  the  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us,  by  rescuing  us  from  the  power  of  a  numerous  foe, 
who  boasted  that  they  would  conquer  and  dispossess  us.  Not  our 
strength  or  might  hath  saved  us;  our  salvation  is  of  the  Lord. 
Therefore  it  is  highly  becoming  us  to  render  thanks  to  God  our 
deliverer.  For  this  purpose,  and  in  regard  to  these  considerations, 

I  hereby  appoint  that  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  this  month  should 
be  held  as  a  day  of  public  THANKSGIVING  to  Almighty  God  for 
his  great  deliverance,  and  the  end  that  is  put  to  this  Spanish 
invasion.  And  I  enjoin  that  everyone  observe  this  festival  in  a 
Christian  and  godly  manner;  abstaining  from  intemperance  and 
excess,  and  from  all  extravagant  sigrns  of  rejoicing. 

Given  under  my  own  hand  and  seal  this  twenty-first  day  of 
July,  at  Frederica  in  Georgia,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two. 

James  Oglethorpeisi 

This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  to  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  entire  Colony  of  Georgia.  At  Savan¬ 
nah,  Augusta,  and  the  various  settlements  throughout 
the  Colony,  the  day  was  observed.  At  Frederica,  the 
people  and  soldiers  “observed  such  a  stillness  and 
goodness”  as  had  never  been  seen  there  before.  “There 
was  also  a  very  pertinent  and  devout  ascription  of 
praise  read,”  which  was  “pronounced  to  be  very  ex¬ 
cellent.”  It  was  thought  that  “it  must  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  composed  by  General  Oglethorpe  himself, 
for  there  was  neither  preacher  nor  schoolmaster  at 
Frederica  at  that  time.”*®*  Appreciating  the  assistance 
which  the  English  had  received  from  the  Indians  dur¬ 
ing  the  Invasion,  Oglethorpe  distributed  presents 
among  them  and  secured  a  body  of  Creek  and  Chicka¬ 
saw  warriors  to  continue  the  fight  against  the 
Spaniards,  £540  being  spent  for  these  purposes.*®* 
Deeming  it  wise  to  warn  the  Northern  Provinces  of  the 
danger  which  had  threatened  in  order  that  they  might 
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prepare  their  defenses  against  another  Spanish  in¬ 
vasion,  Oglethorpe,  on  July  31,  sent  messages  to  the 
governors  of  these  Provinces  by  a  Mr.  Watkins,  who 
travelled  overland. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  filled  the 
other  English  Colonies  with  joy.  Gov.  Lewis  Morris  of 
New  Jersey  wrote  to  express  his  pleasure  at  “the  great 
(or  rather  wonderful)  Success  God  has  been  pleased 
to  give  to  His  Majesty’s  arms  under  your  Conduct.” 
Gov.  William  Gooch  of  Virginia  wrote  Oglethorpe  that 
“the  whole  Continent  is  under  lasting  Obligations  to 
you.”  Oglethorpe  also  received  congratulatory  letters 
from  the  governors  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  assuring 
him  that  they  appreciated  “the  great  Deliverance  that 
Providence  had  wrought  for  all  the  British  Colonies  in 
North  America  by  his  Conduct  and  Courage.”*^  Only 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  remained  silent,  but 
the  citizens  of  Port  Royal,  of  Beaufort,  and  of  Charles¬ 
town  sent  messages  of  thanks  to  Oglethorpe  for  saving 
them  from  the  Spaniards.*®® 

Oglethorpe’s  service  to  his  country  was  not  without 
recognition  at  home  for  George  II  made  him  a  Briga¬ 
dier-General,  as  Egmont  wrote,  “for  his  good  service 
in  repulsing  the  Spaniards  from  Frederica.”*®*  McCain 
calls  this  “the  high  water  mark  of  his  career.”*®*  He 
had  saved  his  beloved  Georgia  and  the  Southern 
Colonies  from  destruction  and  made  them  safe  for 
England.  In  commenting  on  this  victory,  George  White- 
field  wrote:  “The  deliverance  of  Georgia  from  the 
Spaniards  ...  is  such  as  cannot  be  paralleled  but  by 
some  few  instances  out  of  the  Old  Testament”  ;*®*  while 
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Thomas  Causton  expressed  his  belief  that  "God’s  mercy 
inspired  General  Oglethorpe  with  matchless  conduct 
and  thereby  preserved  our  lives  and  possessions’’;’®* 
and  Oglethorpe,  himself,  confessed  that  “it  was  by  the 
great  Blessing  of  God  that  we  defeated  the  Enemy.’’’*® 
Historians  class  this  as  a  decisive  victory  which 
proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  struggle  between 
Spain  and  England  for  control  of  this  section.  The 
modern  historian  of  Georgia,  Dr.  E.  Merton  Coulter, 
has  termed  it  "a  Verdum  for  southern  North 
America,’’’®’  while  Oglethorpe’s  latest  biographer.  Dr. 
Amos  A.  Elttinger,  has  called  Bloody  Marsh  "the 
decisive  battle,  as  decisive  for  Spain  as  two  decades 
later  the  Plains  of  Abraham  proved  for  France,  or 
Yorktown  two  decades  later  yet  for  Britain,’’’®^  adding 
that  Oglethorpe  "by  his  victory  over  Spain,  saved  the 
thirteen  American  Continental  Colonies  to  Britain,  and 
so  preserved  the  nucleus  for  the  English-Speaking  race 
in  North  America  to  become  the  United  States  of 
America.’’’®* 
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THE  PART  PLAYED  BY  THE  COLONIAL  DAMES 

IN  ESTABLISHING  THE  FORT  FREDERICA 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

By  S.  Price  Gilbert 

Elsewhere  in  this  “Special  Issue”  of  the  Quarterly  will 
be  found  the  story  of  the  “Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh”  and 
of  Fort  Frederica  where  the  United  States  will  maintain 
suitable  monuments.  They  are  being  written  by  the 
historian  best  qualified  by  long  and  careful  study  to 
record  accurate  facts. 

This  sketch  is  intended  to  record  the  part  played 
by  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
and  a  brief  reference  to  the  character  of  that  organi- 
zaton.  Incidentally,  mention  will  be  made  of  those 
patriotic  Americans  who  contributed  generously  and 
wholeheartedly  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Dames,  some 
of  whom  are  not  members  of  that  organization. 

The  object  of  this  “Special  Issue”  of  the  Quarterly  is 
to  bring  together  in  one  issue  the  most  glorious  chapter 
of  Colonial  Georgia  and  the  part  played  by  its  great 
Founder,  General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  soldier  and  philanthropist. 

Since  this  is  written  for  the  general  reading  public, 
it  is  appropriate  to  tell  the  salient  facts  about  the 
Colonial  Dames.  That  organization  is  patterned  after 
the  framework  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Mrs. 
Joseph  Rucker  Lamar,  of  Georgia,  was  President  of 
the  National  Society  from  1914  to  1927,  and  since  then 
has  been  Honorary  President  for  life.  Not  only  as 
leader  of  this  Society,  but  in  numerous  avenues  of 
patriotism,  this  distinguished  and  accomplished  woman 
has  reflected  honor  on  Georgia.  She  has  written  A 
History  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  from  which  the  facts  herein  stated  are  taken. 
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The  first  of  the  State  Societies  which  constitute  the 
National  Society  was  organized  April  8,  1891,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  National  Society  was  incorporated  in  and 
is  domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  its  head¬ 
quarters  is  Dumbarton  House.  The  declared  purpose 
for  which  the  Society  was  organized  is  stated  in  Mrs. 
Lamar’s  History,  page  16 :  “The  National  Society  of  The 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  was  created  to  study  and 
preserve  the  records  and  the  relics  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  and  to  teach  the  lessons  of  patriotism  that 
are  found  therein.”  Subsequently  other  Colonial  States 
were  admitted,  similar  to  admission  of  other  States  into 
the  United  States.  Afterwards  Associate  Societies  were 
admitted  from  non-Colonial  States,  with  the  require¬ 
ment  that  members  must  trace  their  ancestry  through 
a  Colonial  State.  There  are  now  a  total  of  41  Societies. 
The  National  Society’s  Constitution  as  first  adopted 
read  as  follows:  “This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the 
name,  style  and  title  of  the  National  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  and  shall  be  composed  of  State 
Societies,  of  which  shall  be  one  in  each  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  and  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia.” 

The  National  Society  has  to  its  credit  some  wonder- 
full  achievements  along  the  line  of  its  creed.  Among 
such  are  the  magnficent  Arlington  Monument,  un¬ 
veiled  in  1902,  “To  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
United  States  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country 
in  the  war  of  1898-99  with  Spain  ...  also  “The 
Plymouth  Memorial”  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  especially, 
“The  most  important  and  far-reaching  project  hitherto 
undertaken  by  the  National  Society  was  the  raising  of 
the  endowment  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  English  home  of  the  ancestors 
of  George  Washington.”  This  last  achievement  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Rucker  Lamar  is  enough 
to  justify  all  of  the  labor  and  effort  of  the  Society 
throughout  its  history. 
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Would  that  space  would  permit  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  story  of  Sulgrave.  In  this  day  of  world  upheaval 
we  must  not  forget  that  we,  Americans,  have  a  price¬ 
less  treasure  (one  of  sentiment)  at  Sulgrave  Manor, 
presented,  as  Mrs.  Lamar  said  by  “a  great  and  proud 
nation  [to]  do  honor  to  a  man  who  had  led  a  success¬ 
ful  rebellion  against  her  sovereignty  and  had  wrested 
from  her  grasp  an  empire  of  such  vast  extent  and 
potential  greatness.” 

The  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  has  head¬ 
quarters  in  Savannah,  but  has  members  residing  all 
over  the  State.  Mrs.  Shelby  Myrick  of  Savannah  is  now 
President.  A  great  deal  of  patriotic  work  has  been 
accomplished,  but  probably  none  will  question  the 
statement  that  by  far  the  most  important  hitherto 
undertaken  by  the  Georgia  Society  was  that  of  pre¬ 
serving  Fort  Frederica  and  its  surroundings,  because 
of  their  very  great  historic  value.  The  Society  became 
interested,  according  to  available  records,  in  the  year 
1903.  Mrs.  Clarence  Anderson  of  Savannah,  former 
President  of  the  Georgia  Society,  wrote  the  following 
record : 

In  1903  Mrs.  [J.  J.]  Wilder, i  President  of  the  Colonial  Dames, 
proposed  that  the  Society  should  restore  the  Port  at  Frederica 
which  had  been  built  in  1736  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
General  Oglethorpe.  The  Fort  was  then  a  crumbling  ruin  of  tabby 
walls.  The  owner  of  the  property,  Mrs.  Belle  [Stevens]  Taylor, 
a  friend  of  Mrs.  Wilder,  deeded  the  Fort  and  sixty  (60)  feet  of 
land  in  all  directions  to  the  Society.  In  1904,  through  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  members,  the  Fort  was  restored  to  its  present 
condition.  After  some  years  the  current  of  the  river  began  to 
undermine  the  foundations  and  the  Society  had  a  small  break¬ 
water  placed  around  two  sides  of  the  Fort.  This  proving  in¬ 
adequate,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  State  Legislature  for  aid 
in  preserving  the  Fort.  No  assistance  being  forthcoming,  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  Government  aid  was  made  through  Senator  Harris  in 
1924.  At  his  request,  the  War  Department  directed  Major  Sultan, 
District  Engineer,  at  Savannah,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 

1.  Mrs.  Wilder  was  a  native  of  St.  Simons  Island,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Butier  King  and  Anna  M.  King,  of  Retreat  Piantation. 
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and  report  together  with  estimate  of  cost  of  needed  repairs. 
Major  Sultan’s  report  to  War  Department  recommended  that  a 
concrete  wall,  resting  on  a  pile  foundation,  be  built  entirely  around 
the  Fort,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,000.00.  The  plan  included 
filling  in  with  sand  the  area  between  the  wall  and  the  Fort  up 
to  a  level  above  high  water.  Following  this.  Senator  Harris  took 
up  the  matter  of  the  Fort  further  with  the  War  Department, 
which  declined  to  approve  any  appropriation  for  its  preservation 
unless  the  property  was  deeded  to  the  Government. 

The  Society  was  then  circularized  and  the  members  un¬ 
animously  agreed  to  deed  the  Fort  to  the  Government  with  the 
understanding  that  it  be  preserved  for  all  time. 

Senator  Harris  then  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  February 
3rd,  1925,  authorizing  the  acceptance  from  the  Society  of  a  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  title  to  Fort  Frederica,  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  In  September  1926, 
hearing  of  the  Antiquities  Act  whereby  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  had  authority  to  accept  tracts  of  land  upon  which  were 
situated  historic  landmarks,  [Senator  Harris]  wrote  again  calling 
attention  of  War  Department  to  Fort  Frederica  as  coming  under 
this  head  and  received  the  assurance  that  at  the  proper  time  con¬ 
sideration  would  be  given  our  request,  but  that  the  Government 
could  not  accept  a  deed  to  the  property  at  that  time  because  of  a 
provision  that  no  real  estate  should  be  purchased  for  military  park 
purposes  by  the  Government  unless  report  thereon  should  have 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  through  the  President  to 
Congress,  and  that  the  Government  had  no  appropriation  with 
which  to  build  a  sea  wall.  Again  in  March  1928  [he]  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  War  asking  that  we  be  notified  whether  our  request 
had  been  presented  to  proper  authorities  and  if  there  any 
probability  of  assistance  from  the  Government,  and  received  the 
reply  that  the  situation  remained  the  same  and  that  the  expenditure 
was  too  great. 

Subsequently  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Congress 
by  Representatives  Deen  and  Gibbs,  of  the  8th  Georgia 
District,  providing  that  the  Fort  and  a  small  area  of 
land  adjacent  be  acquired  by  the  Government  for  a 
public  park  or  monument,  and  for  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Congress 
passed  the  required  legislation,  but  the  appropriation 
was  turned  down. 
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Some  years  later  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
locally  in  Glynn  County  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  project.  Thus  the  matter  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1940,  Then  began  a  renewal  of  the 
effort  begun  in  1903  by  the  Georgia  Society.  Mrs.  W. 
Walter  Douglas  of  Savannah,  then  President,  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Jones,  of  Clinton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Historic  Activities,  in  1940  assigned  Mrs.  Price 
Gilbert  to  that  Committee  with  special  request  to 
examine  conditions,  and  advise  as  to  what  could  be 
done  at  Fort  Frederica. 

In  January,  1941  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  at  Frederica.  The  Fort  was  inspected, 
followed  by  a  full  discussion  of  the  entire  subject.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  quite  a  sum  of  money  must 
be  raised  by  private  subscription  if  the  plans  of  the 
Society  ever  succeeded.  And  it  also  became  apparent 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  to  raise  the  necessary 
amount  within  the  membership  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 
The  Society  had  other  pending  undertakings,  and  the 
World  War  was  rapidly  drawing  on  American  re¬ 
sources. 

The  Government  was  very  positive  that  the  Fort  and 
sufficient  land  adjacent  must  be  donated  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  was  evident  that  others,  not  members 
of  the  Dames,  must  lend  financial  assistance.  The 
Dames,  under  their  plan  of  organization,  acted  through 
their  Board  of  Managers,  with  headquarters  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  members  scattered  throughout  the  State. 
Frequent  meetings  of  the  Board,  merely  to  act  on 
minor  questions,  were  too  expensive  and  inconvenient. 
The  situation  required  a  small,  compact  body,  em¬ 
powered  to  act  quickly.  So  “The  Fort  Frederica  As¬ 
sociation”  was  duly  chartered,  as  a  purely  eleemosy¬ 
nary  body,  with  the  especial  object  and  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  Fort  Frederica  project.  Its  charter 
provided  that  all  subscriptions  should  be  held  as  trust 
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funds  to  be  applied  only  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  made.  No  salaries  or  expenses  of  any  kind  were 
provided  for,  and  none  have  ben  paid.  All  expenses 
for  travel,  for  legal  advice  and  services,  surveying, 
maps,  for  stenographic  work,  stationery,  stamps,  etc., 
were  all  donated. 

Fort  Frederica  Association  was  formally  organized 
June  3,  1941.  Officers  were  elected.  This  writer  was 
made  President,  Judge  C.  B.  Conyers,  Brunswick,  Vice- 
President,  and  B.  N.  Nightingale,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
An  Executive  Committee  was  composed  of  the  officers 
named,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Jones,  Clinton,  Georgia  (Chair¬ 
man  of  Historic  Activities  Committee  of  the  Dames), 
Alfred  W.  Jones  of  Sea  Island,  and  Harold  Friedman, 
Brunswick,  Engineer-Director  of  Glynn  County.  The 
firm  of  Conyers,  Gowen  and  Conyers  of  Brunswick 
rendered  all  legal  services  to  the  Association  gratis. 

The  County  of  Glynn  made  by  far  the  largest  cash 
contribution  and  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
aided  the  project  in  every  way.  The  County  Attorneys 
and  County  Engineer-Director  were  of  incalculable 
assistance  in  rendering  promptly  their  services  in 
every  helpful  and  proper  way. 

Since  the  names  of  all  contributors  to  the  success  of 
the  project  may  not  be  given — none  are  given  here — 
later,  if  circumstances  permit,  suitable  credit  will  be 
given. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  the  next  three 
largest  cash  donations  were  from  Boston,  Mass.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  and  Sea  Island,  Georgia.  The  next,  a 
donation  of  land  by  a  Sea  Islander,  and  the  next  largest 
cash,  were  Sea  Islanders  (two)  one  from  Miami, 
Florida,  and  one  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  next  two 
came  from  Atlanta,  and  then  a  large  number  ranging 
from  $1.00  to  $250.00  from  widely  scattered  points. 

The  President  of  Fort  Frederica  Association  ap¬ 
peared  by  invitation  before  the  Advisory  Board  of 
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National  Park  Service  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  to  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  historic  value  of  Frederica;  he 
also  by  invitation  discussed  ways  and  means  before 
the  State  Convention  of  the  Georgia  Society  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Augusta  in  April,  1941.  He  also 
visited  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Washington.  Very  great  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  Advisory  Board  and  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  About  the  same  time  the  project  was  un¬ 
animously  endorsed  by  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  Council 
of  the  National  Society,  meeting  in  Washington. 

The  foregoing  activities  resulted  in  the  raising  for 
the  aforesaid  project  of  the  Dames  the  sum  of  money 
required  by  the  United  States  Government,  on  receipt 
of  which  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  undertake 
the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land  adjacent  to  the 
Fort.  The  cash  and  property  donated  amounted  to 
more  than  $50,000.00.  With  the  cash  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  National  Park  Service  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  owners  for  all  of  the  required  land,  not 
already  donated.  The  Georgia  Society  has  conveyed 
the  Fort,  and  two  other  parcels  of  land  within  the  re¬ 
quired  boundaries  have  been  donated.  The  Park  tract 
will  contain  approximately  78  acres.  Government  ex¬ 
perts  are  already  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  to  determine  what  character  of  construction  is  most 
desirable  and  appropriate.  When  actual  construction 
will  begin  is  a  matter  that  will  be  largely  controlled 
by  war  conditions,  now  the  chief  concern  of  all 
Americans. 

All  who  have  taken  part  in  the  enterprise  rejoice 
with  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  that  their 
patriotic  effort  of  forty  years  has  been  crowned  with 
success. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  HELD  ON  ST. 
SIMONS  ISLAND,  GEORGIA,  IN  COMMEMORATION 
OF  THE  TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BATTLE  OF  BLOODY  MARSH, 

ON  JULY  7,  1942 

The  program  opened  at  4  P.  M.  to  the  stirring  strains 
of  martial  music  played  by  the  104th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
mental  Band  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Cyril  J.  LaFrancis.  The 
band  was  followed  by  two  platoons  of  soldiers  from 
Company  G,  104th  Infantry,  stationed  at  Brunswick, 
Georgia.  Private  LaFlam  of  Company  G,  104th  In¬ 
fantry,  led  the  assemblage  in  the  singing  of  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,”  and  in  the  “Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag.” 

Judge  S.  Price  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Fort 
Frederica  Association,  made  the  opening  address  as 
follows : 

Distinguished  Guests;  Fellow- Americans: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  celebrate  the  200th 
Anniversary  of,  perhaps,  the  most  important  event  in 
Georgia  history. 

On  July  7,  1742,  at  about  this  hour,  near  the  spot 
where  we  stand,  a  small  body  of  English  and  Scotch 
soldiers,  aided  by  a  few  friendly  American  Indians,  met 
an  invading  Spanish  Army — seven  times  their  strength 
— ^to  decide  whether  this  country  should  remain  English 
or  should  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Spanish 
crown. 

The  Spanish  were  so  decisively  defeated  that  it 
settled  that  question  for  all  time.  The  battle  is  known 
as  the  “Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh.” 

This  meeting  is  particularly  fitting  because  America 
and  Great  Britain  are  now  together  fighting  in  a  death 
struggle  for  their  very  survival. 
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Gifted  speakers  this  afternoon  will  tell  you  the  story 
of  Bloody  Marsh,  and  I  must  not  trespass  upon  their 
assignments  on  the  program.  But  I  feel  that  no 
patriotic  occasion  could  be  celebrated  on  these  islands 
without  grateful  mention  of  the  man  who  thirty  years 
ago  came  from  Ohio  and  surpassed  all  native  Georgians 
by  recognizing  the  richness  of  our  heritage  from  the 
noble  deeds  of  our  ancestors.  He  saw  and  valued  the 
Golden  Isles,  and  how  their  history  had  been  over¬ 
looked.  It  was  Howard  E.  Coffin  who  set  us  to  work 
to  preserve  that  history  for  future  generations. 

In  1936  an  historical  pageant  celebrated  the  Bi¬ 
centennial  of  the  Founding  of  Fort  Frederica,  under 
his  inspiration  and  leadership.  That  great  citizen  now 
rests  and  rests  for  the  ages  to  come  under  the  spacious 
oaks  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Simons  Island,  but  his  mantle 
fell  upon  his  splendid  cousin,  Alfred  W.  Jones,  under 
whose  leadership  this  celebration  takes  place. 

Fort  Frederica  and  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  are 
inseparable.  The  soldiers  who  manned  the  fort  fought 
the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh,  and  for  200  years  some 
of  these  soldiers — all  who  did  not  fall  in  the  battle — 
now  rest  in  unmarked  graves  near  the  Fort.  Today 
we  are  paying  tribute  to  the  courage  and  bravery  of 
those  men.  Had  there  been  no  Fort  Frederica  there 
could  have  been  no  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh. 

In  memory  of  that  great  military  genius,  James 
Oglethorpe,  and  his  small  band  of  soldiers,  whose 
courage  challenges  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all 
who  love  liberty  and  freedom,  we  bow  in  solemn  thank¬ 
fulness. 

For  reawakened  interest  in  Fort  Frederica,  and  our 
great  hope  of  full  fruition  of  plans  for  Fort  Frederica 
National  Park,  we  are  indebted  first  to  Mrs.  Belle 
Stevens  Taylor,  who  conveyed  the  Fort  to  the  Georgia 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames ;  and  to  the  Dames  for  their 
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untiring  labors  to  induce  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  create  there  a  Fort  Frederica  National  Park, 
and  to  preserve  and  maintain  it  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
to  General  Oglethorpe  and  his  soldiers. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  exercises  be  conducted  by  that 
patriotic  society  of  women.  I,  therefore,  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  your  presiding  officer,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Gordon  Anderson,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  Past 
President,  present  Honorary  President  of  the  Georgia 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America — Mrs.  Anderson. 
(Applause) 

Mrs.  Anderson 

The  ceremonies  will  open  with  the  invocation  by 
Rev.  Lee  A.  Belford,  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  of 
Brunswick. 

Invocation 

Almighty  God,  with  fatherly  care  reaching  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  the  many 
blessings  bestowed  upon  us  and  all  mankind.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  great  heroes  of  history  who  risked  their 
lives  for  causes  thought  just  and  right.  Bless,  Almighty 
Father,  we  pray  Thee,  the  two  nations  represented  here 
today.  May  their  millions  of  citizens  have  such  a  love 
of  Thee  that  they  may  be  saved  from  all  pride  and 
arrogance  forever.  Imbue  these  two  nations.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  with  Thy 
wisdom  that  they  may  be  always  symbols  of  justness 
and  righteousness  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
prayer  we  ask  of  Thee,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen. 

Mrs.  Anderson 

We  will  now  have  an  account  of  the  “Importance 
of  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh,’’  by  Judge  Alexander 
R.  MacDonell,  President  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society — Judge  MacDonell. 
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Judge  MacDonell 

Mrs.  Anderson,  Judge  Gilbert,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Speaking  as  President  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  let  me  say  that  we  cannot  praise  too  much  the 
patriotic  services  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  who  have  always  shown  so  much 
zeal  and  initiative  in  preserving  the  ancient  landmarks 
in  Georgia  history.  Georgia,  second  to  no  state  in  the 
Union  in  historic  interest  and  incident,  is  infinitely 
richer  in  monument  and  memorial  because  of  their 
efforts.  The  same  thing  must  be  said  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars  and  the  Fort  Frederica 
Association,  and  of  all  those  other  patriotic  associations 
who  have  devoted  themselves  with  such  commendable 
energy  to  the  same  worthy  objectives. 

Today  we  are  meeting  to  celebrate  the  200th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  which  occurred 
where  we  are  now  standing.  In  1913  you  commemo¬ 
rated  this  event  by  placing  a  short  distance  from  here 
the  shaft  of  granite  with  its  appropriate  inscription. 

Many  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  at  Bloody 
Marsh  are  present  here  today.  In  point  of  numbers 
engaged  that  battle  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  im¬ 
portant  battle  in  these  days  when  opposing  armies  are 
numbered  in  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions;  but 
its  consequences  were  to  have  the  most  far-reaching 
effects  and  it  is  considered  by  some  historians  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  By  it  the  forward 
march  of  Spanish  conquest  was  halted  and  the  English 
colonies  planted  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  remained 
English  rather  than  Spanish  and  thus  English  laws, 
traditions  and  free  institutions  were  allowed  to  flourish 
and  develop  in  the  primeval  forests  of  the  New  World. 

Thomas  Carlyle  says  of  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh, 
that  “half  the  world  was  hidden  in  embryo  under  it. 
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The  Yankee  nation  itself  was  involved — the  greatest 
phenomenon  of  the  ages.”  Whitfield  said,  “It  deter¬ 
mined  that  North  America  should  be  left  to  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races.” 

In  1739  war  between  England  and  Spain  arose  out 
of  their  Colonial  rivalry.  Oglethorpe,  believing,  as  the 
best  generals  have  always  believed — ^that  the  best 
defense  lies  in  the  attack — unsuccessfully  invaded  St. 
Augustine  the  following  year. 

It  was  Georgia’s  turn  now  to  be  invaded  by  the 
Spanish.  Oglethorpe  realized  that  with  his  inferior 
numbers  his  task  was  enormous. 

Writing  home  to  England  he  said,  “We  are  resolved 
not  to  suffer  defeat.  We  will  rather  die  like  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  if  we  can  but  protect  Georgia  and 
Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  Americans  from  desola¬ 
tion.” 

In  May  the  Spanish  forces,  consisting  of  56  vessels 
and  7,000  men,  left  Havana  reaching  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Simons  Island  on  July  7,  1742.  To  meet  this  force 
Oglethorpe  had  only  a  battalion  of  regulars,  his  six 
companies  of  infantry  and  one  grenadier  company,  in 
all  about  650  men.  Thus  the  invaders  outnumbered 
the  English  about  10  to  1. 

There  was  glory  for  the  commander,  glory  for  his 
lieutenants.  Noble  Jones,  Dunbar,  Mackay,  Sutherland, 
Carr,  Thompson,  Maxwell,  Lt.  Col.  Herron,  Ensign 
Gibbons,  and  for  all  the  British  troops  at  Bloody  Marsh. 
There  was  glory  for  Oglethorpe  in  his  reasoned 
strategy,  his  inspiring  example  and  his  unconquerable 
determination;  glory  for  his  captains  and  lieutenants 
in  their  able  execution  of  his  plans  and  for  the  several 
companies  of  the  regiment  in  the  various  preliminary 
phases  which  led  up  to  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  as 
well  as  in  the  actual  battle  itself.  There  was  glory  in 
the  brave  delaying  action  of  all  the  companies.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  soldiers,  the  friendly  Indians,  and  the  High- 
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landers  all  took  part  in  the  delaying  actions  at  Fort 
St.  Andrew,  Fort  William  and  Fort  St.  Simon,  which 
then  allowed  the  battle  to  progress  successfully.  These 
brave  delaying  actions  gave  them  some  time  for 
organization. 

In  the  brave  attack  in  the  first  phase  of  the  actual 
battle,  Oglethorpe  led  personally  a  force  of  his  soldiers, 
including  Captain  Noble  Jones,  Demere,  Dunbar, 
Mackay  and  the  others,  as  well  as  the  Highlanders  and 
Indians,  against  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy  which 
was  scattered  and  destroyed.  Most  of  them  were  killed 
and  some  of  them  were  captured. 

To  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  together  with  three 
platoons  of  regulars  were  left  by  Oglethorpe  as  a  rear 
guard  to  delay  the  enemy  until  the  other  companies  of 
the  regiment  could  be  brought  forward  from  Frederica, 
fell  the  honor  of  striking  the  decisive  blow. 

A  great  crisis  was  at  hand.  For  them  it  was  the 
Battle  of  Bannock  Burn  in  the  New  World.  "Now’s 
the  minute  and  now’s  the  hour.’’ 

"Wha  for  Scotland’s  King  and  Law 
Freedom’s  sword  will  strongly  draw. 

Freemen  stand  and  freemen  fall. 

Let  him  follow  me.’’ 

The  decisive  blow  of  the  battle  was  struck  by  the 
regulars  and  the  Highlanders  under  Lieutenants  Suther¬ 
land  and  Mackay.  MacLean,  the  historian,  says  that  at 
first  the  Spanish  forces  overwhelmed  the  Colonists  by 
their  superior  numbers  and  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  the  Highlanders  following  reluctantly  brought 
up  the  rear.  After  passing  through  a  defile.  Lieutenant 
Mackay  communicated  with  his  friend.  Lieutenant 
Sutherland,  v/ho  commanded  the  rear  guard,  composed 
also  of  Highlanders,  and  expressed  the  feelings  of  his 
men,  and  they  agreed  to  drop  behind  as  soon  as  the 
whole  had  passed  the  defile.  The  Spaniards  marched 
into  the  defile,  and,  supposing  the  contest  over  for  the 
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day,  stacked  arms  and  began  to  partake  of  refresh¬ 
ments.  Sutherland  and  Mackay,  who,  from  their  hiding 
places,  had  watched  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards, 
now  from  either  end  of  the  line,  raised  the  Highland 
shout  and  signalled  the  work  of  death  to  begin.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  British  forces  poured  into  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  enemy  a  well  delivered  and  most  deadly  fire.  Volley 
succeeded  volley  and  the  sand  was  soon  strewn  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying.  Terror  and  dismay  seized  the 
Spaniards,  who,  making  no  resistance,  attempted  to 
fly  across  the  marsh. 

Discipline  was  gone ;  orders  were  unheeded ;  safety 
alone  was  sought ;  and  when,  with  a  shout  of  triumph, 
the  hidden  foes  burst  among  them,  with  level  muskets 
and  flashing  claymores,  the  panic  stricken  Spaniards 
fled  in  every  direction ;  some  to  the  marsh,  where  they 
were  mired  and  taken;  others  along  the  defile,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  broadsword ;  and  still  others  into 
the  thicket,  where  they  became  undiscovered  and 
perished.  Only  a  few  succeeded  in  escaping  to  their 
camp. 

In  these  actions  William  McIntosh  was  conspicuous, 
although  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time.  No 
shout  rose  higher  and  no  sword  raised  quicker  than  his 
on  that  day.  The  tract  of  land  which  surrounded  the 
action  was  afterwards  granted  to  him.  He  was  aveng¬ 
ing  the  capture  of  his  father,  John  Mohr  McIntosh,  by 
the  Spaniards  at  Fort  Moosa. 

When  Oglethorpe  came  up  afterward  He  promoted 
Sutherland  and  Mackay  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  pages  of  history  record  how  admirably  these 
British  soldiers  fulfilled  the  mission  for  which  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  had  chosen  them;  and  how  they  justified  his 
faith  in  them  and  their  soldierly  qualities  by  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  best  traditions  of  their  martial  race.  On  that 
fateful  day  at  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh,  when  the 
destiny  of  English  supremacy  in  the  southern  colonies 
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was  trembling  in  the  balance;  when  the  issue  was 
whether  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  should  continue  to 
belong  to  England  or  should  come  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Spanish  crown ;  when  it  must  have  seemed  that 
resistance  to  such  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy 
meant  almost  certain  death ;  they  cast  themselves  upon 
the  Spaniards  with  the  “fierce  gladness  of  mountain 
torrents”  and  in  a  brief  “revelry  of  glory”  hurled  them 
back  to  their  ships  and  across  the  sea.  Thus  they  put 
an  end  to  the  Spanish  hope  of  conquest,  and  dis¬ 
couraged  forever  the  ambition  of  foreign  powers  to 
invade  the  Colony  of  Georgia.  (Applause) 

Mrs.  Anderson 

We  will  now  have  an  account  of  the  “Erection  of  the 
Bloody  Marsh  Monument  in  1913,”  by  one  who  was 
at  that  time  Governor  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  a  descendant  of  Noble 
Jones — Mr.  George  Noble  Jones. 

Mr.  George  Noble  Jones 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  not  been  asked  to  make 
a  speech.  I  have  been  invited  to  reminisce  for  three 
minutes  about  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  marking 
the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh.  It  gives  me  considerable 
pleasure  to  do  so. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  1  came  down  here  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  for  the  purpose  of  un¬ 
veiling  a  monument  to  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh.  The 
idea  of  erecting  this  monument  had  originated  with 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  and  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  backed  them  up  in  this  project,  that  is, 
they  shared  in  the  expense. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  unveiling  Mrs.  Joseph 
Wilder  of  Savannah,  who  was  a  native  of  Glynn  County, 
and  who  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Georgia 
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Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  very  kindly 
asked  me,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  to  assist  her  in  the  matter.  She  went  still  further 
and  asked  my  small  son — then  five  years  old — to  draw 
the  string  of  the  curtain  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  So  I  recall  very  clearly  all  the  things  that 
happened  that  day. 

Most  of  the  assemblage — at  least  a  great  part  of 
them — came  from  Savannah.  We  came  by  train  and 
when  we  reached  Brunswick  we  were  put  on  a  steam¬ 
boat  and  brought  over  to  the  south  end  of  St.  Simons. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day — ^just  like  today — and  the  people 
of  Brunswick  were  just  as  hospitable  and  just  as  charm¬ 
ing  as  they  are  today.  It  was  indeed  a  great  day  for 
everybody  and  everybody  enjoyed  it. 

I  recall  a  little  incident  that  was  rather  amusing  at 
the  time.  When  we  were  coming  over  on  the  boat  from 
Brunswick  to  St.  Simons,  the  lighthouse — looking  un¬ 
usually  tall — loomed  up.  All  of  us  on  the  boat  admired 
it,  including  my  small  son.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
dock  on  St.  Simon’s  there  were  a  few  automobiles  but 
mostly  horse-drawn  vehicles  to  convey  us  to  the  site 
of  the  monument.  When  we  got  there  and  my  small 
boy  saw  the  monument  he  said : 

“Daddy,  is  that  what  I  am  going  to  unveil  ?’’  and  I 
said : 

“Yes,  Son.’’ 

“Oh,’’  he  sighed,  “I  thought  I  was  going  to  unveil 
that  big  lighthouse!’’  (Laughter) 

So  while  the  Bloody  Marsh  monument  is  not  as  tall 
as  a  lighthouse  it  marks  something  very  important  and 
very  dear  to  all  of  us. 

That  is  about  what  I  remember  about  the  unveiling 
of  the  monument.  I  am  sure  that  this  occasion  is  just 
as  memorable  an  occasion  as  the  one  in  1913,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  am  very  proud  to  be  here 
today.  (Applause) 
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Mrs.  Anderson 

An  interesting  part  of  this  afternoon’s  program  will 
be  the  introduction  of  special  groups  of  guests.  I  am 
going  to  ask  those  guests  to  arise  when  1  call  the  class 
they  belong  in  so  we  may  do  them  honor.  (The  follow¬ 
ing  groups  then  arose  as  their  class  was  called  and  the 
audience  applauded.) 

Descendants  of  Soldiers  Who  Fought 
AT  Bloody  Marsh  : 

These  included  the  following  descendants  of  William 
McIntosh :  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dunwody,  Walter  Dunwody,  Mrs. 
M.  H.  Burroughs,  Mrs.  Frank  Atkinson  of  Brunswick ; 
Mrs.  George  Allen  and  John  N.  McIntosh  of  Bunnell, 
Fla. ;  Mrs.  William  H.  Connerat,  Olin  T.  McIntosh  and 
Miss  Meta  Kenan  of  Savannah.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Burroughs 
of  Brunswick,  Chairman. 

Descendants  of  the  Soldiers  of 
Oglethorpe’s  Regiment  : 

These  included;  Mrs.  Tom  Welch,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Welch  Edwards,  Tom  Welch,  L.  A.  Miller,  Burr  Miller, 
Mrs.  Ella  Tomlinson  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brandeis,  also 
Miss  Mary  Miller,  who  were  descended  from  John 
Clubb,  one  of  the  soldiers  in  Oglethorpe’s  regiment; 
Mrs.  DeLos  Lemuel  Hill  of  Atlanta,  a  descendant  of 
Alexander  McDonald,  a  soldier  of  Oglethorpe’s  regi¬ 
ment  ;  Mrs.  Florence  Lachlison  of  Darien,  a  descendant 
of  Captain  Mark  Carr;  and  N.  R.  Holtzendorf,  a  des¬ 
cendant  of  Dr.  Frederick  Holtzendorf  of  St.  Simons 
Island.  Miss  Mary  Miller,  Chairman. 

Descendants  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of  Darien, 

WHO  CAME  TO  ASSIST  IN  REPELLING  THE 

Spanish  Invasion  of  1742 : 

These  included:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  McIntosh  and 
Mrs.  D.  E.  McDonald  of  Eulonia ;  also  Mrs.  DeLos  Hill 
of  Atlanta.  Miss  Bessie  Lewis,  Chairman. 
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Descendants  of  the  Rangers  who  came  from 
Savannah  to  Assist  in  Repelling  the 
Spanish  Invasion  of  1742 : 

These  included :  Mrs.  Clarence  Gordon  Anderson 
and  George  Noble  Jones  of  Savannah,  descendants  of 
Captain  Noble  Jones. 

Descendants  of  the  Old  Plantation  Families  of 
Saint  Simons  Island: 

Couper-Page-King  families:  Miss  Helen  Marshall,  Lin- 
dale,  Ga.,  and  Lieut.  MacLean  Marshall,  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
St.  Simons  Island,  Georgia. 

Page-King  families:  Franklin  D.  Aiken,  III,  Griffin, 
Ga.,  and  Donald  King  Watkins,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cater-Armstrong-Postell  families:  Clifford  H.  Postell, 
Miss  Annie  J.  Postell,  Mrs.  Allen  Burns,  Miss  Zoann 
Bums,  J.  Postell  Shadman,  Miss  Margaret  Walker,  John 
Walker,  all  of  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 

Abbott-Gould  families:  Mrs.  Dauglas  Taylor,  St. 
Simons  Island,  Ga.,  and  Richard  A.  Gould,  Brunswick, 
Ga. 

Bruce-W right  families:  Charles  L.  Gowen,  Brunswick, 
Ga. 

Fruen-Stevens-Taylor  families:  Douglas  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Malcolm  McCaskill,  Mrs.  James  Shadman,  Mrs.  Ned 
Egbert,  Ned  Egbert,  Jr.,  Miss  Althea  Taylor,  and  Miss 
Berta  Taylor,  all  of  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 

Fruen-Stevens  families:  Miss  Dorothy  Stevens,  Miss 
Annie  Parker  and  Mrs.  Annie  Parker,  of  St.  Simons 
Island,  Ga. 

Miss  Annie  J.  Postell  acted  as  chairman  of  this  group. 

Persons  Born  Under  the  British  Flag: 

Lieutenant  Commander,  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  Royal 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  England ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  M.  Marjoribanks,  Essex,  England;  Miss  Mona 
Douglas,  Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  Miss  Marie  Saxel,  Lon- 
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don,  England ;  Liet.  Grant  Shanahan,  Royal  Canadian 
Merchant  Navy,  Canada ;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  A.  Maddison, 
Brunswick,  Ga.  (formerly  of  Cheshire,  England) ; 
George  A.  True,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Edwards,  Cornwall,  England;  Mrs.  Sydney  Cooper, 
England.  George  A.  True  acted  as  chairman  of  this 
group. 

Children  of  Mrs.  Belle  Stevens  Taylor: 

Mrs.  James  P.  Shadman,  Mrs.  Malcolm  McCaskill, 
Douglas,  Arthur,  Archibald,  and  Reginald  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Anderson 

1  should  also  like  to  introduce  another  distinguished 
guest  we  have  with  us  this  afternoon — Mrs.  DeLos 
Lemuel  Hill,  of  Atlanta.  Mrs.  Hill  is  State  Regent  of 
the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  American 
Colonists.  (Applause) 

Mrs.  Anderson 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  now  of  introducing  Consul 
James  A.  M.  Marjoribanks,  who  brings  greetings  from 
his  Brittanic  Majesty — Mr.  Marjoribanks. 

Mr.  Marjoribanks 

1  should  like  first  of  all  to  thank  you  for  inviting  my 
wife  and  me  to  be  with  you  today  at  this  celebration 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  a  battle  which  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the  South. 

Since  we  came  to  the  South,  we  have  been  impressed 
by  this  country’s  hospitality,  which  though  traditional 
to  visitors,  is  perhaps  particularly  warmly  expressed 
to  guests  from  the  Old  Country. 

In  celebrating  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  we  cele¬ 
brate  the  independence  of  the  South  from  foreign  in¬ 
fluences.  Had  Oglethorpe  been  defeated,  the  whole 
history  of  the  southern  states  would  have  been 
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changed  and  it  is  probable  that  this  continent  would 
have  been  the  battleground  for  an  Anglo-Spanish  war 
for  supremacy.  Had  the  Spaniards  been  successful,  the 
Old  South,  with  its  traditions  of  culture  and  independ¬ 
ence  might  never  have  been  born. 

As  a  Scotsman  I  was  interested  to  read  that  the  High¬ 
landers  turned  the  scale  in  the  fighting.  It  is  a  dramatic 
scene.  The  Spaniards  rejoicing  in  a  woodland  glade 
over  their  first  success  against  the  Georgians  and  the 
Tartan  Highlanders  lying  in  ambush  and  suddenly 
springing  forth  to  capture  the  two  hundred. 

Bloody  Marsh  ended  Spain’s  pretentions  north  of 
Florida  and  is  thus  as  significant  as  such  battles  as 
Quebec  and  Yorktown. 

And  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  parallel  in  the  war 
that  we  are  jointly  waging  today.  In  this  war  we  have 
often  been  outnumbered  but,  in  earnest  realization  of 
the  dangers  that  confront  us,  we  find  strength  for  stub¬ 
born  resistance  until  time  brings  victory. 

Oglethorpe,  in  preparing  for  a  campaign,  the  success 
of  which  was  in  doubt,  applied  to  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  for  troops.  His  plea  was  unheeded.  In  this  war 
when  Britain  in  the  summer  of  1940,  hard  pressed  to 
hold  on,  appealed  for  aid  from  the  United  States  we 
would  have  been  in  great  danger  indeed  had  the  United 
States  Government  taken  the  attitude  that  the  British 
Government  took  in  response  to  Oglethorpe’s  demands. 

Only  today  we  read  accounts  of  how  American  crews 
manned  American-made  tanks  in  combat  June  12  dur¬ 
ing  the  Battle  of  Libya.  They  were  commanded  by 
Captain  Charles  C.  Stelling  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  So 
here  we  have  American  tanks,  manned  by  Americans, 
fighting  with  the  British  on  the  sands  of  Libya.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  too,  that  these  tanks  are  named  for 
General  Grant,  but  I  suppose  you  people  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  they  had  been  named  for  General 
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Lee.  (Laughter)  Well,  let’s  hope  the  United  States 
Government  may  call  the  next  model  “General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe.’’  (Laughter) 

We  are  now  fighting  together  in  this  gigantic  struggle 
against  the  same  type  of  foe  which  Oglethorpe  fought. 
Both  nations — British  and  American — ^take  pride  in  this 
Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh.  We  cannot  but  feel  today 
that  it  is  an  inspiration  for  us  to  work  harder  for  a  final 
allied  victory,  for  it  is  the  same  cause  of  freedom  for 
which  Oglethorpe  fought  two  hundred  years  ago.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 

Mrs.  Anderson 

We  are  very  much  honored  today  by  having  a 
representative  of  Lord  Halifax  with  us,  who  brings  us 
a  message  from  the  British  Embassy.  The  Elarl  of  Car- 
rick  is  Lieutenant  Commander  of  the  Rayol  Naval 
Volunteer  Reserve  and  is  serving  as  British  Naval 
Liaison  officer  at  Norfolk,  Va.  I  take  particular 
pleasure  in  introducing  Lord  Carrick. 

Earl  of  Carrick 

Mrs.  Anderson,  Judge  Gilbert,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  know  how  very  disappointed  you  must  be  to  have  me 
here  today  instead  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord 
Halifax,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  Lord  Halifax  is 
equally  disappointed.  As  you  know,  he  is  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  paying  a  short  visit.  Otherwise,  I  know  he  would 
not  only  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  to  have  come 
but  would  have  enjoyed  his  visit  just  as  much  as  Lady 
Carrick  and  I  are  doing.  His  misfortune  is,  of  course, 
my  fortune,  and  I  feel  exceedingly  privileged  to  have 
been  invited  here  in  Lord  Halifax’s  place. 

Since  arriving  this  morning  I  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  the  battleground  and  the  fort,  and 
while  on  my  tour  I  have  had  a  continual  feeling  of 
coming  home.  This  place  and  district  has  been  bound 
up  so  closely  with  English  history  and  tradition  that 
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perhaps  that  accounts  in  part  for  this  feeling  of  home¬ 
coming.  Then,  too,  I  have  learned  that  a  certain  Pierce 
Butler  and  his  descendants  were  prominent  local 
people,  and  I  have  also  found  out  that  this  Pierce  Butler 
was  part  of  my  own  family.  Butler  happens  to  be  my 
family  name.  There  has  always  been  a  Pierce  in  each 
generation.  My  youngest  brother  is  the  present  Pierce 
Butler  in  my  family,  and  your  Pierce  Butler  and  my 
family  are  both  descendants  of  the  Duke  of  Ormand. 

When  we  think  back  to  July  7,  1742,  you  and  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  should  do  honor  to  that 
little  British  army  which  conquered  the  Spanish  on  this 
day  two  hundred  years  ago,  b,  'ause  you  may  not 
realize  it  but  it  is  very  probable  that  had  they  not  con¬ 
quered  the  Spanish  on  that  day,  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  Battle  of  Yorktown  forty  years  later,  and, 
therefore,  no  Independence  Day.  It  was  because  the 
British  established  themselves  on  this  day  200  years  ago 
that  you  were  able  to  throw  them  out  forty  years  later. 
(Laughter) 

While  I  was  going  around  this  morning,  enjoying  the 
tour  of  the  battleground,  I  really  had  quite  a  lump  in 
my  throat  when  I  was  thinking  how  much  our  ancestors 
had  to  endure  and  fight  for,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to 
wonder  how  far  the  present  generation  could  maintain 
such  a  tradition  of  courage  and  endurance.  However, 
I  was  immediately  cheered  by  the  remembrances  of 
sights  I  have  seen  in  this  war,  especially  the  fortitude 
shown  by  both  American  and  British  soldiers.  I  realized 
that  we  now  are  fully  equal  to  the  task  ahead  of  us, 
provided  we  all  realize  how  serious  that  task  is  and 
how  many  sacrifices  we  shall  all  have  to  make  before 
the  end.  From  what  I  have  seen  I  know  we  can  do  it, 
but  each  and  everyone  of  us  will  have  to  do  our  utmost. 
I  think  Lord  Halifax  has  expressed  this  most  aptly  in 
the  message  he  has  asked  me  to  deliver  to  you  today. 
I  will  read  it  to  you : 
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“Two  hundred  years  ago  today  Englishmen  in 
America  were  fighting  to  secure  for  the  newly-founded 
colony  of  Georgia  a  future  in  which  men  could  lead 
a  life  of  freedom  and  constructive  work.  Today,  Geor¬ 
gians  and  Britons  stand  again  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  for  the  selfsame  ideals  by  which  our  two  peoples 
have  been  guided  through  the  intervening  centuries. 
We  did  not  fail  then:  we  shall  not  fail  now  or  in  the 
future.” 

(Signed)  Halifax 

British  Embassy 
Washington,  D.  C. 

July  7,  1942. 

(Applause) 

Mrs.  Anderson 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Walter  Douglas,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  representing  the  Colonial  Dames 
in  the  Fort  Frederica  Association,  and  who  is  prevented 
from  being  here  this  afternoon  on  account  of  illness  in 
her  family,  we  will  have  a  talk  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  historic  activities  of  the  Colonial 
Dames.  This  committee  has  been  most  active  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  raising  the  fund  which  Judge  Price  Gilbert 
has  begun  so  magnificently.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  Mrs.  Frank  Jones  of  Macon. 

Mrs.  Frank  Jones 

Madam  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  In  all  the  annals  of  organization  work  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  of  service  above  self  that  parallels 
the  accomplishment  of  Judge  Sterling  Price  Gilbert 
and  Mrs.  Gilbert  in  furthering  the  work  for  the  Fort 
Frederica  monument. 

Many  of  you  know  that  about  forty  years  ago  Mrs. 
Belle  Stevens  Taylor,  who  was  bom  in  a  house  on  the 
top  of  the  old  fort,  deeded  to  the  Georgia  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Fort  Frederica  and  sixty 
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feet  in  all  directions.  From  time  to  time  the  Society 
spent  small  amounts  in  preserving  the  fort  and  they 
did  as  much  as  possible  towards  improving  it. 

In  1925  the  Society  succeeded  in  having  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Harris  offering  the  fort  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  national  park.  Nothing  came 
of  this  offer,  so  again  in  1936  and  again  in  1939  the 
fort  was  offered  to  the  Government.  The  Government 
declined  to  accept  the  fort  without  sufficient  land  ad¬ 
joining  it  to  make  a  national  park  or  monument,  since 
for  this  purpose  about  eighty  acres  was  required. 
Having  no  funds  for  purchasing  the  needed  acreage  the 
Georgia  Society  regretfully  let  the  matter  drop. 

In  1940  the  Historic  Activities  Committee  of  the 
Society  suggested  that  something  be  done  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  fort  and  to  strengthen  its 
structure,  since  it  was  understood  that  sea  water  was 
undermining  the  old  wall.  After  it  had  been  presented 
to  the  Colonial  Dames  as  an  appeal  for  some  action 
by  them,  it  was  referred  back  to  the  Historic  Activities 
Committee.  The  chairman  of  that  committee,  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  president  of  the  Colonial  Dames, 
selected  Mrs.  Price  Gilbert,  of  Atlanta  and  Sea  Island, 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  get  estimates  on  improve¬ 
ments. 

Then  things  began  to  happen! 

Mrs.  Gilbert  enlisted  the  interest  of  her  husband,  a 
retired  State  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  they  began 
to  make  plans  far  in  excess  of  the  improvements  sug¬ 
gested.  They  saw  the  possibility  of  raising  among  their 
friends  the  funds  necessary  for  the  restoration  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  the  fort  and  the  citadel  of 
Frederica. 

Judge  Gilbert  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  National  Parks  and  Monuments  Com¬ 
mittee  held  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  of  which  Mr.  E. 
H.  Abrahams  of  Savannah  was  chairman.  He  also  con- 
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ferred  with  the  Glynn  County  Commissioners  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  for  the  Colonial 
Dames  the  land  necessary  for  a  National  Monument. 
Judge  Gilbert  then  went  to  Washington  and  discussed 
the  probability  of  success  there.  All  this  was  done  at 
his  own  expense. 

In  January,  1941,  Mrs.  Gilbert  invited  the  Historic 
Activities  Committee  to  meet  at  her  home  on  Sea  Island. 
First  they  were  taken  to  Fort  Frederica  where  Margaret 
Davis  Cate,  the  well-known  historian  of  this  section, 
greeted  them.  Mrs.  Cate  showed  them  the  old  fort  and 
how  it  was  originally.  They  were  shown  where  the  fort 
originally  extended,  the  old  barracks,  the  sites  of  the 
homes  of  the  British  Regulars  who  lived  in  the  citadel 
of  Frederica ;  the  remains  of  the  moat  surrounding  the 
town — once  walled  with  cedar  posts — ;  the  east  gate 
leading  to  the  military  road  which  passed  the  only 
home  General  Oglethorpe  ever  owned ;  and  the  graves 
of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  who  were  buried  outside 
the  gate. 

After  this  memorable  tour,  and  Mrs.  Cate’s  most 
delightful  talk,  the  Historic  Activities  Committee  were 
luncheon  guests  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Alfred 
Jones  was  also  present  and  after  luncheon  he  showed 
the  committee  maps  of  Fort  Frederica  and  described 
its  proposed  incorporation  into  a  national  monument. 

Throughout  the  winter  and  spring  Judge  Gilbert 
spent  a  part  of  every  day  in  arousing  interest  in  the 
prospective  national  monument,  getting  options  on 
lands  and  obtaining  cash  pledges.  Early  in  April  he 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Georgia  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames,  asking  the  Society’s  approval  to  launch 
plans  to  buy  approximately  eighty  acres  adjoining  Fort 
Frederica  “with  no  expense  to  the  Society.’’  On  April 
9  his  letter  was  read  to  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
received  its  hearty  endorsement  and  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion.  He  was  asked  to  present  the  matter  to  the  annual 
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meeting  held  in  Augusta  later  in  the  month,  which  he 
did.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Biennial  Council  of  the 
National  Society  in  May,  this  undertaking  received  the 
approval  and  endorsement  of  the  National  Society  and 
the  National  Chairman  of  the  Historic  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Then  in  June  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Fort 
Frederica  Association,  Inc.,  which  organization  was 
formed  in  order  that  the  Government  might  have  some 
specific  group  with  which  to  deal,  since  the  Georgia 
Society  as  a  whole  was  too  unwieldly  a  body  to  act 
promptly  on  options,  deeds,  etc.  Judge  Gilbert  who  had 
obtained  the  charter  was  elected  President;  Judge  C. 
B.  Conyers,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Bernard  Nightingale, 
of  Brunswick,  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
committee  named  to  work  with  them  included  Mr. 
Alfred  W.  Jones,  Mr.  H.  J.  Friedman,  Glynn  County 
engineer,  and  your  speaker.  This  fine  group  of  men 
have  devoted  and  are  devoting  their  splendid  planning 
abilities  and  energies  to  carrying  this  project  through 
to  completion. 

Of  course  the  Colonial  Dames  also  wanted  to  be  ac¬ 
tively  connected  with  a  matter  that  was  so  dear  to 
them,  and  in  July  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  every 
Colonial  Dame  in  the  state  giving  her  and  her  friends 
the  privilege  of  contributing  to  this  wonderful  work. 

By  October  or  November  of  1941  Judge  Gilbert  and 
his  excellent  assistants  had  obtained  both  funds  and 
land.  Some  of  the  land  had  been  promised  and  other 
portions  of  it  had  been  donated  outright.  It  was  in 
November,  1941  that  the  National  Park  Service  was 
notified  that  a  check  for  $45,000.00  had  been  sent  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  desired  acreage  adjoining  Fort  Frederica  for 
a  national  monument. 

Let  me  state  here  that  a  national  park  is  established 
for  recreational  purposes  whereas  a  national  monument 
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is  developed  as  a  historic  shrine.  It  is  our  dream  and 
hope  some  day  to  see  reproduced  on  Georgia  soil  the 
two-hundred  year  old  citadel  of  Frederica — ^just  as 
when  800  British  Regulars  were  stationed  there — as 
well  as  having  the  fort  restored.  It  was  in  the  City  of 
Frederica  that  Oglthorpe’s  soldiers  made  their  homes. 
In  fact,  a  thousand  or  more  people  lived  there  and 
called  it  home.  Just  think  what  it  would  mean  to 
Georgia  and  the  South  to  have  the  City  of  Frederica 
reproduced  as  it  was  two-hundred  years  ago! 

Now  that  you  have  heard  how  the  Historic  Activities 
Committee’s  interest  in  Fort  Frederica  grew  in  the 
hands  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  wish  to 
convey  to  them  our  grateful  appreciation  for  the 
magnificent  work  they  have  done  for  their  state  and 
for  the  people  of  Georgia?  Certainly,  it  could  not  have 
come  at  a  time  when  it  was  more  sorely  needed  and  we 
are  deeply  thankful.  (Applause) 

Mrs.  Anderson 

The  President  of  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames,  Mrs.  Shelby  Myrick,  of  Savannah,  will  now 
give  you  some  very  interesting  details  about  Frederica 
— Mrs.  Myrick. 

Mrs.  Shelby  Myrick 

This  day  fraught  with  patriotic  memories  by  reason 
of  the  great  battle  fought  here  two  hundred  years  ago, 
is  in  addition  a  most  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the 
Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

Although  allusion  has  already  been  made  this  after¬ 
noon  to  what  our  Society  has  done  in  restoring  the 
Fort  at  Frederica  and  keeping  alive  its  traditions  and 
history;  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  this  memorable  oc¬ 
casion  should  not  pass  without  additional  mention 
being  made  of  the  noble  work  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
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Dames,  and  emphasis  being  added  to  what  may  have 
already  been  said  about  its  accomplishments. 

Forty  years  ago  our  Society  recognizing  the  perman¬ 
ent  importance  in  the  history  of  our  country  of  the 
part  the  citadel  of  Frederica  played  in  the  Battle  of 
Bloody  Marsh,  passed  a  resolution  looking  to  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  stronghold.  At  that  time  the 
Fort  had  all  but* disappeared  and  of  course  there  was 
not  even  a  trace  left  of  the  town  of  Frederica.  In  due 
time  we  raised  the  necessary  funds  to  repair  the  ruins. 
Through  the  generosity  and  patriotism  of  Mrs.  Belle 
Stevens  Taylor  the  land  and  the  site  were  given  to  our 
Society.  This  splendid  lady  of  the  Old  South  owned 
the  spacious  home  built  on  top  of  the  Fort  where  she 
was  born.  Her  descendants  are  here  today  and  I  will 
now  introduce  them  to  you.  (Will  they  please  stand?) 
Mrs.  James  P.  Shadman,  Mrs.  Malcolm  McCaskill, 
Arthur  Taylor,  H.  Douglas  Taylor,  Reginald  Taylor  and 
Archibald  Taylor. 

Then  in  April,  1904  with  most  impressive  exercises 
that  splendid  tablet  of  bronze  was  imbedded  in  one  of 
the  outer  walls  of  the  Fort,  forever  commemorating 
the  foresight,  sagacity  and  bravery  of  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  and  preserving  for  all  time  the  splendid  history 
and  story  of  the  Town  and  Fort  of  Frederica. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  never  have  seen 
the  tablet  may  I  now  here  recite  the  inscription :  “Ogle¬ 
thorpe — This  remnant  is  all  that  Time  has  spared  of 
the  Citadel  of  the  Town  of  Frederica  built  by  General 
Oglethorpe  A.  D.  1736.  As  an  outpost  against  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida  Preserved  by  the  Georgia  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames  of  America — 1904.” 

General  Oglethorpe  himself  superintended  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Town  and  the  Fort  at  Frederica.  He  named 
it  in  honor  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  Here  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  started  the  fine  regiment  he  recruited  in  England 
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and  here  he  brought  new  colonists  and  here  he  in¬ 
augurated  the  military  regime  which  was  to  be  so 
grandly  victorious  at  Bloody  Marsh. 

And  let  me  remind  you  again  of  the  important  part 
that  the  Town  and  Fort  at  Frederica  had  in  this  epoch- 
making  battle.  After  valiantly  fighting  by  sea  and  land 
to  prevent  the  Spanish  Armada  with  five  thousand  men 
from  landing  on  St.  Simons  Island,  General  Oglethorpe 
found  that  he  could  not  succeed.  Thereupon  he  spiked 
the  cannon  and  thus  rendered  them  useless  to  the 
Spaniards  as  they  landed.  He  ordered  his  small  fleet 
to  sea,  out  of  danger,  and  then  marched  his  men  up 
to  the  citadel  of  Frederica  and  there  he  rallied  his 
Highlanders  and  Rangers  and  from  there  sallied  forth 
to  win  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  history,  and  to 
record  that  henceforth  Anglo-Saxons,  not  the  Spaniards, 
were  to  own  and  rule  the  new  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  celebration  today  is  one  of 
the  greatest  moments  in  American  history  and  of  the 
utmost  significance.  It  is  a  reminder  that  two  hundred 
years  ago  the  fate  of  the  English  speaking  America 
was  at  stake  and  that  the  aggression  of  the  Spainard 
was  here  forever  stopped.  And  now  again,  not  only 
the  fate  of  America  but  of  the  Mother  Country,  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  all  the  free  peoples  of  the 
earth,  is  in  deadly  peril.  From  patriotic  exercises  such 
as  these  today,  we  Georgians,  if  not  all  Americans,  can 
derive  renewed  strength  and  resolve  to  fight  this  great 
World  War  on  to  ultimate  victory.  Just  as  Almighty 
God  decreed  on  the  battlefield  of  Bloody  Marsh  and  at 
Fort  Frederica  that  freedom  should  not  perish  on  this 
continent,  so  that  “Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 
rough  hew  them  as  we  may”  will  decree  in  this  mighty 
struggle  today  that  England  and  America  and  their 
gallant  allies  will  emerge  victorious  from  this  war,  after 
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many  setbacks,  trials  and  tribulations,  and  that  op¬ 
pression  and  aggression  and  terrorism  shall  forever  be 
banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  final  consummation  of  the  plans  of  our  Society, 
hov;ever,  and  the  events  of  today  are  due  to  our  out¬ 
standing  and  patriotic  member,  Mrs.  Price  Gilbert  and 
her  distinguished  husband.  Judge  Gilbert.  Without 
their  aid  and  untiring  efforts  we  would  never  have 
obtained  recognition  from  the  National  Government. 
They  have  made  possible  the  purchase  of  the  additional 
77  acres  of  land  which  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
establishment  here  of  a  Park  and  a  Shrine  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service.  It  will  ever  be  an  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert. 

How  supremely  fitting  it  is  that  this  great  govern¬ 
ment  of  ours  should  finally  recognize  the  importance 
of  Frederica,  the  Town,  and  above  all  the  Fort  which 
our  Colonial  Dames  have  so  zealously  guarded  and 
preserved  since  receiving  it  forty  years  ago !  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  of  a  duty  well  performed  that  our 
Society  today  witnesses  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  going  to  establish  here  a  great  park  and 
enduring  shrine  and  memorial  to  American  and  English 
bravery.  Henceforth  the  site  of  Frederica  and  its  Fort 
will  be  a  mecca  for  the  English  speaking  people  of  the 
world  as  well  as  for  all  other  free  people  of  the  earth 
who  may  visit  us  and  who  admire  the  story  of  the 
heoric  stand  of  Oglethorpe  and  his  valiant  soldiers. 

May  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  express  the  hope  and  the  wish  that  our  Na¬ 
tional  Government  after  it  has  established  the  National 
Park  on  this  island,  restore  in  its  original  form  the 
entire  Town  and  the  Fort  at  Frederica  in  the  way  that 
grand  old  Williamsburg  has  been  restored  in  Virginia. 
And  let  me  here  record  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Margaret 
D.  Cate,  of  Brunswick,  who  is  a  distinguished  authority 
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on  the  history  of  the  sea  islands  along  the  Georgia 
coast,  has  the  original  plans  of  the  fort  which  she  ob¬ 
tained  in  England.  If  our  Government  sees  fit  to  restore 
this  fort  and  the  town  on  the  original  35  acre  site,  this 
lady  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  work  of 
restoration. 

And  now  in  this  proud  moment  in  the  life  of  our 
Society,  it  gives  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America,  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  present  to  the  distinguished  representative 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  C.  R.  Vinten,  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  deed  from  the  Society,  conveying 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  the  site  and  the  land 
of  Fort  Frederica,  a  shrine  dear  to  our  hearts  and  which 
for  so  many  long  years  we  have  cherished  and  pre¬ 
served.  (Applause) 

Mr.  C.  R.  Vinten 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  accept  this 
deed  to  Fort  Frederica  in  behalf  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  I  accept  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  cooperation 
between  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  and 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  objective  of  both  these 
organizations  is  quite  parrallel,  namely,  that  of  pre¬ 
serving  something  in  America  that  goes  towards  making 
up  our  great  historical  heritage. 

This  old  fort  and  the  town  site  within  the  earth¬ 
works  is  a  beautiful  area.  This  afternoon  you  have 
heard  its  historic  significance.  To  me  it  also  expresses 
the  charm  of  the  Old  South.  It  possesses  that  antiquity 
and  atmosphere  of  stability  and  reverence  which  time 
alone  can  give.  I  can  assure  you  that  these  values  will 
not  be  lost. 

Mrs.  Belle  Stevens  Taylor  could  never  have  realized 
the  full  significance  of  her  generous  action  when  in 
1903  she  gave  Fort  Frederica  to  the  Georgia  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America.  We  who  are  present  here 
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today  will  never  realize  the  full  significance  of  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Frederica  as  one  of  our  great 
system  of  national  parks  and  monuments.  There  are 
intangible  values  connected  with  these  things  that  can¬ 
not  be  explained  in  words.  We  cannot  fix  an  appraisal 
of  their  value.  The  only  way  I  can  explain  it  is  to 
refer  to  the  phrase  used  so  often  these  days — “The 
American  Way  of  Life.”  That  way  of  life  is  made  up 
of  several  kinds  of  life — our  economic  life,  our  cultural 
life,  our  spiritual  life,  and  our  educational  life.  It  is 
only  by  the  full  exercise  of  all  these  that  our  nation 
becomes  a  greater  and  more  united  nation.  There  are 
values  here  at  Fort  Frederica  that  can  inspire  a  stronger 
national  patriotism  and  a  warmer  pride  that  we  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  interested  to  know  the  part 
that  the  National  Park  Service  may  play  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  Fort  Frederica  as  a  national 
monument.  I  can  assure  you  at  the  start  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service  is  not  going  to  take  this  gem  and 
lock  it  up  in  a  safe.  We  have  already  started  gathering 
material  from  the  various  sources  and  studying  the 
history  connected  with  Fort  Frederica.  That  work  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  months.  It  will  continue 
for  years  to  come.  The  knowledge  gained  from  that 
research  will  be  passed  along  to  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  who  from  year  to  year  will  come  to 
visit  this  historic  point  and  to  hear  the  story  of  heroism 
and  bravery  that  is  recorded  in  these  old  records.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  our  function  to  study  this  area, 
to  plan,  develop  and  administer  it  so  we  can  interpret 
it  to  all  the  people  who  come  to  hear  the  story  of  Fort 
Frederica. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  we  do  function  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  I  may  say  that  at  St.  Augustine’s  Fort  Marion — 
now  known  as  Castile  de  San  Marcos — we  have  7,000 
to  8,000  of  our  men  in  service  visiting  this  fort  every 
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week.  Our  guide  service  is  trained  to  tell  the  part  that 
this  old  fort  has  played  in  the  Spanish  colonization  of 
America.  What  could  be  more  fitting  at  the  present 
time  than  to  impress  upon  our  younger  generation  the 
hardships  and  struggles  of  those  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore,  in  an  effort  to  build  up  the  same  heroism  amongst 
the  men  of  our  own  armed  forces? 

Fort  Frederica  National  Monument  has  been 
dedicated  by  Congress  as  part  of  our  national  heritage 
for  all  times.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  National  Park 
Service  will  assume  its  stewardship  with  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  its  importance  to  this  community,  to  this  great 
state,  and  to  the  nation.  (Applause) 

Mrs.  Anderson 

The  ceremonies  will  conclude  with  the  singing  of 
one  verse  of  “America,”  and  one  verse  of  “God  Save 
the  King.” 

The  singing  of  “America”  and  “God  Save  the  King” 
was  accompanied  by  the  104th  Infantry  Regimental 
Band,  with  Private  LaFlam  of  Company  G,  104th  In¬ 
fantry,  leading  the  assemblage  in  the  singing. 

(The  program  was  concluded  at  5:30  P.  M.) 
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CIVIL  WAR  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  W.  BANKS:  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN 

Edited  by  George  C.  Osborn 

Robert  W.  Banks  was  born  July  29,  1843,  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  a  beautiful  and  aristocratic  old  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tombigbee  River  in  Northeast  Mississippi.  His 
mother,  Lucretia  Webb,  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Webb  and  Martha  Dickens,  both  of  whom  were  from 
Alabama.^  Banks’  paternal  ancestors  had  lived  in 
Mississippi  for  sometime.  His  father,  Dunstan  Banks, 
was  a  native  of  Columbus.  Although  his  family  lived 
in  the  town,  he  shared  his  time  between  a  law  office  and 
a  plantation. 

In  such  an  environment  Robert  spent  a  pleasant 
youth,  a  childhood  which  passed  all  too  rapidly.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  1859,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Alabama.  Here  the  young  Mississippian  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1862  when  he  successfully  begged 
his  father’s  consent  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  As  the  father  had  other  ambitions  for  his 
son,  he  very  reluctantly  consented  to  Robert’s  request 
to  aid  in  driving  the  invaders  out  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1862-1863  private 
Banks  suffered  many  hardships  in  central  and  northern 
Mississippi.  On  one  occasion  he  marched  “four-days 
— most  of  the  time  without  anything  to  eat  except 
parched  corn  and  fruit  when  it  could  be  obtained.’’^ 
A  few  days  later  he  wrote  that  he  had  marched  “all 
day  with  nothing  [to  eat]  but  a  small  piece  of  inferior 

1.  MiB8  Lucile  Banks  to  editor,  September  21,  1938,  in  possession  of  the 
editor;  Anita  Stewart  Armstrong  to  Miss  Lucile  Banks,  August  80.  1988, 
in  possession  of  Miss  Banks.  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  Webb  family  had 
formerly  lived  near  Elberton,  in  Kbert  County,  Georgia.  An  aristocratic 
country  home,  "Tally  Ho”  remained  in  the  family  for  more  than  a 
century,  but  was  burned  in  the  1920’s. 

2.  Robert  W.  Banks  to  Parents  [Dunstan  and  Lucretia  Banks],  September 
15.  1862. 
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bacon  and  dry  sea  crackers.”*  He  learned  that  the  war 
was  “no  child’s  play”  but  did  not  regret  having 
volunteered. 

As  were  many  other  of  the  social  “upper  crust,” 
Banks  was  accompanied  by  a  slave  boy.  Caesar  made 
many  trips  home  to  carry  messages  and  to  bring  his 
young  master  food  and  provisions.  He  was  “useful  and 
attentive”  and  “considered  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  best 
boys  in  the  camp.”^ 

As  winter  gave  way  to  spring  in  1863,  Banks  left 
Camp  Sloan,  near  Abbeville,  Mississippi,  and  retreated 
to  Vicksburg.  Under  General  Baldwin’s  command,  this 
soldier  was  sent  on  duty  to  Yazoo  City,  Haynes  Bluff 
and  elsewhere  in  central  western  Mississippi.  He  was 
“in  [the]  rear  of  our  trenches”  when  Vickburg  capi¬ 
tulated  on  July  4,  1863.® 

In  the  winter  of  1863-1864  members  of  Banks’  family 
received  letters  from  him  written  in  southeast  Missis¬ 
sippi,  southern  Alabama,  and,  by  April,  1864,  from 
Florida.  He  had  become  a  Sergeant-Major  and  wrote 
jestingly  of  his  “wanted  dignity.”  After  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  he  “led  comparatively  an  easy  life,”  until 
he  was  ordered  to  Dalton,  Georgia,  in  the  late  spring  of 
1864.  The  originals  of  these  letters  are  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Lucile  Banks,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

To  Dunstan  Banks 

Sparta  Alabama.  Sunday  12  A.  M. 

April  24th  1864. 

Dear  Father, 

Colonel  Holland  requests  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  and  to  return  heartfelt  thanks. 

We  were  ordered  from  here  to  Atlanta,  Georgia  a  few  days 
since,  and  will  take  the  train  tomorrow  at  8  A.  M. — for  the  above 


3.  Id,  to  [one  of  his  sisters],  September  28.  1862.  First  part  of  letter 
lost  but  at  the  end  of  the  letter  it  is  dated  and  signed,  "Affectionately — 
your  Bud.  Bob.”  Banks  had  three  sisters — Henrietta.  Martha  Jane,  and 
Sherat. 

4.  Id.  to  Mother  (Lucretia  Banks],  September  18,  1862. 

5.  Id.  to — [not  addressed,  but  in  family  collection],  July  6,  1863. 
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place.  In  coming  from  Florida  to  Sparta  when  near  Brooklyn 
Ala.  the  Col’s  horse  (Vicksburg)  fell  with  him,  breaking  one  of 
the  small  bones  of  the  left  leg  and  cracking  the  larger  one — 
his  suffering  has  been  intense,  but  he  is  better  today.  The  mishap 
occured  Friday  evening  about  five  o’clock.  He,  himself  will  write 
to  you  in  a  few  days.  I  do  not  know  where  we  will  go  from 
Atlanta,  perhaps  to  Dalton  or  Richmond.  I  have  not  received 
the  letters  spoken  of  in  yours  to  the  Col. 

My  health  has  been  good,  so  do  not  feel  uneasy  about  me  in 
that  particular,  altho  going  to  a  colder  climate. 

Since  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  we  have  led  comparatively 
an  easy  life,  and  though  ordered  to  an  active  field  we  go  in  a 
pleasant  season  and  can  soon  become  acclimated — so  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of. 

We  expected  to  have  spent  the  summer  in  Florida,  but  the 
fortunes  of  war  have  willed  otherwise.  I  will  write  as  often  as 
I  can,  and  keep  you  posted  as  to  my  whereabouts.  Should  I  fall 
in  the  grand  battle  to  come  off  shortly,  be  certain  to  settle  with 
Brother  Davidson  for  the  money  I  obtained  from  him — It  is  all 
I  owe.  Should  our  Regiment  participate  in  the  fight  (and  I  think 
it  certainly  will)  rest  assured  that  I  will  do  my  duty  as  becomes 
a  soldier  battling  for  right. 

Love  for  all — I  will  telegraph  from  Atlanta — Again  love  to 
all — Remember  me  to  friends — Good  bye — 

Your  devoted  son, 

Robert 

P.  S.  Our  regiment  is  attached  General  Cantey’s  Brigade.  Since 
writing  the  above  I  have  learned  that  we  are  ordered  to  Dalton. 
Colonel  H.  sends  his  sincerest  regards. 

Affect. 

Robert. 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunstan  Banks 

Adairsville,  Georgia 

^  „  May  16th,  1864 

Dear  Parents, 

Was  in  the  fight  on  Monday  evening  9th  instant.  Regt.  lost 
seventy  odd.  Have  been  under  fire  constantly  since  then  but  am 
safe  so  far.  Seven  companies  of  my  Regiment  are  below  this 
point — three  here.  For  the  present  am  on  Col.  Murphy’s  staff 
as  an  aid — he  command  Cantey’s  Brigade.  Cantey  commanding 
Division.  We  expect  the  fight  to  be  renewed  tomorrow. 

Love  to  all — in  haste —  .... 

Affectionately, 

Robert. 
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To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunstan  Banks 

Bivouac — 34th  Miss.  Cantey’s  Brig. 

Polks  Corps — near  Atlanta,  Ga.  May  23,  1864 
Dear  Father  and  Mother, 

All  is  quiet  along  the  front  this  lovely  May  morning,  although 
there  was  slight  skirmishing  yesterday  afternoon  and  we  were 
ordered  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment’s 
warning. 

General  Johnston  has  repeatedly  offered  the  enemy  battle  which 
he  has  as  often  declined,  preferring  a  flank  movement  to  a  general 
engagement.  The  army  of  Tenn.  has  been  forced  to  fall  back 
because  of  Sherman’s  superiority  in  numbers.  It  may  turn  out 
all  for  the  best — let  us  trust  so  at  all  events.  Remember  that 
McClellan  once  said  “beware  of  Johnston’s  retreats.”  The  troops 
are  in  fine  spirits  and  eager  for  decisive  fight.  All  are  hopeful 
and  confident  of  success.  In  the  past  fortnight  our  troops  have 
undergone  many  hardships — have  endured  without  murmur 
marches  by  night.  Thus  far  the  loss  of  this  Brigade  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounts  to  about  250  (we  have  only  three  Rej^ments — 
17th  and  29th  Alabama  and  37th  Mississippi).  By  the  Providence 
of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well  I  have  escaped  unhurt  and  have 
the  consciousness  of  know'ing  that  I’ve  done  my  whole  duty — and 
have  the  approval  of  every  officer  that  I  have  served  under  and 
’tho’  have  been  unwell  at  times  have  never  been  away  from  my 
post  even  for  a  few  minutes.  Everything  now  is  uncertain.  None 
can  tell  whether  the  next  movement  will  be  a  retrograde  or  a 
forward  one,  but  all  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  for  the 
best  regardeless  of  direction.  I  met  cousin — Banks  a  son  of 
Uncle  Lem  a  few  days  since —  he  is  apparently  about  my  own 
age.  Cousin  Willis  is  captain  of  a  company  in  the  39th  Alabama 
Regiment.  Cousin  Eugene  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  same  camp — 
he  was  killed  above  by  having  his  head  shot  off.  Cousins  Tom 
Young  and  Jim  Banks  are  both  well.  I  saw  them  yesterday — 
also  Charlie  Shoeffer  and  Chris. — all  our  friends  well.  Have  not 
met  May  Crass  yet.  Saw  Aiken  at  Cassville — he  is  Lieutenant  in 
the  16th  Louisiana  Regiment.  He  sent  his  kindest  regards  to  all. 
Had  a  letter  from  sister  Mattie  Yesterday.  She  is  at  Greensboro 
She  is  a  dear  good  sister  and  Brother  D — is  as  kind  as  can  be. 
Love  to  all  and  a  kiss  for  each.  Remember  me  to  our  friends 
and  neighbors.  Write  as  often  as  possible. 

Your  devoted  son, 

Robert  W.  Banks 
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To  A  Sister 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Sunday  Night 
1864 

Dear  Sister, 

I  left  the  Front  yesterday  at  twelve  o’clock  M.  In  the  fore¬ 
noon  I  had  most  painful  operation  performed.  For  the  past  few 
days  I  have  suffered  no  little  from  a  severe  tumor  formed  on  my 
neck — You  remember  I  had  a  large  mole  on  the  back  of  my 
neck — in  some  way  it  became  hurt  and  very  much  inflamed  and 
swollen.  As  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  flght  I  did  not  leave  the 
hospital  as  advised  by  the  surgeon  but  thinking  it  would  be  better 
every  day  or  the  battle  would  take  place  I  determined  to  stick 
it  out  until  matters  were  decided.  For  nearly  a  week  I  carried 
a  stiff  neck  and  head  inclined  nearly  to  one  side — until  yester¬ 
day  morning,  when  several  medical  men  told  me  that  it  was  a 
serious  matter  and  that  the  sooner  taken  out  the  better,  so  I  had 
the  operation  performed  and  was  sent  to  a  hospital  at  this  place. 
Finding  things  very  uninviting  at  the  hospital  I  obtained  permission 
to  stay  at  the  Front  House.  I  have  a  tolerable  comfortable  room 
at  the  hotel  but  will  leave  in  a  day  or  two  to  rejoin  my  command. 
I  will  be  on  hand  when  the  flght  comes  off  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  my  duty.  I  have  been  with  my  command  in  every  flght  of  this 
campaign.  Was  engaged  night  before  last  in  a  picket  flght.  We 
captured  twenty  of  the  "ceres  lean  abdomens.”  Our  loss  slight. 

Love  to  all — In  haste 

Your  affectionate  Brother 
Robert  W.  Banks 

P.  S.  Syd  Street  is  now  in  the  same  room  with  me.  Say  to  his 
cousin  that  he  is  well. 

Brother 

Clarence  Malone  is  here — he  is  looking  as  handsome  as  ever. 
Charlie  Chris  and  Shaeffer  safe — also  Cousin  Jim  and  Tom. 

All  the  boys  well  up  to  nine  o’clock  yesterday  A.  M. 

To  Hennie  Banks 

Atlanta,  Georgia — June  lst/64 

Dear  Hennie, 

The  grand  struggle  has  not  yet  come  off.  I  in  all  probability 
will  be  a  participant  as  I  leave  for  the  Front  tomorrow.  Rumors 
are  rife  this  morning  that  a  general  engagement  has  been  going 
on  since  twelve  o’clock  yesterday  morning.  I  do  not  credit  the 
report  but  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not  think  a  decisive  flght  will 
be  fought  in  several  weeks,  if  so  soon.  This  city  is  thronged 
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with  convalescents  and  wounded  on  crutches — tis  no  strange  sight 
to  see  an  empty  pants  leg  or  coat  sleeve  dangling  loosely  by  the 
side  of  the  war  worn  veterans  as  they  loiter  around  the  news 
depot  all  eager  for  the  “latest  from  the  Front”  and  if  perchance 
the  name  of  some  loved  comrade  appears  in  the  fearful  list  of 
casulties  a  tear,  “the  test  of  affection”  is  oft  seen  to  bedim  the 
noble  soldier’s  eye.  God  bless  these  heroic  men  who  while  brush¬ 
ing  away  with  an  empty  sleeve  the  glistening  tear  from  the  soul 
telling  eyes  still  cry  “resistance” — “strike  till  the  last  armed  foe 
expires.” 

Standing  in  front  of  my  hotel  every  variety  of  uniforms  can 
be  seen  from  the  tight  fitting  rustic  Jeans  of  the  unsophisticated 
county  youth  to  the  loose  gilt  trimmed  Zouave  of  Gov.  Joe 
Brown’s  staff.  His  “train  attendant”  all  booted  and  spurred  are 
always  ready  either  for  a  brandy  cocktail  or  ride  “with  mine  ladye 
love.”  The  “Malish”  are  on  hand  all  the  go,  prepared  for  any 
emergency  save  “ho!  for  the  front” — and  those  who  think  that 
our  army  will  never  fall  back  this  far  are  willing  to  defend  the 
“gate  city”  till  not  one  stone  will  lay  upon  another.  Five  thousand 
of  the  finest  looking  men  I  ever  saw  are  today  camped  around 
Atlanta  and  known  as  “Joe  Brown’s  Pets.”  We  have  two  cousins 
among  them  that  I  have  not  seen — Cousins  George  and  Sam  Banks, 
one  I  believe  the  honored  captain  of  a  militia  company. 

I  learned  today  with  much  regret  that  a  young  man  Kentuckian 
from  near  Louisville,  who  has  been  on  duty  with  Colonel  Murphy 
as  courier  was  killed  yesterday — he  was  a  member  of  Morgan’s 
gallant  command — Poor  fellow,  he  was  killed  in  a  strange  land, 
but  was  not  without  friends  I  hope. 

Colonel  Holland  is  still  here  with  his  lame  leg,  administering 
to  the  wants  of  his  wounded  boys,  he  is  still  unfit  for  field  duty. 
My  general  health  has  been  well  as  could  be  expected  under 
existing  circumstances.  My  neck  is  slowly  improving.  I  should 
have  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  because  of  it  except  for  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  opposing  army.  I  would  dislike  to  leave 
for  home  just  at  this  particular  time.  I  am  comfortably  clad, 
thanks  to  dear  brother  and  sister  Mattie.  My  boots  are  completely 
worn  out  but  having  so  much  at  stake  one  could  afford  to  go 
shoeless  for  a  while  to  assist  in  driving  back  the  advancing  enemy. 
So  far  as  I  have  heard  all  of  the  Columbus  boys  are  safe  at 
least  those  that  you  know. 

Brett  Shoeffer  was  slightly  wounded  a  few  days  since — he  is 
now  walking  without  a  crutch.  Remember  me  to  the  friends  in¬ 
cluding  Six.  Love  to  all  and  kisses  to  each.  Write  often. 

Your  devoted  brother, 

Robert  W.  Banks 
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0.  L.  Holland  to - 

Hd.  Qts.  37th  Miss.  Reg.  Infantry 
Cantey’s  Brigade  Walthall  Div. 
Kennesaw  Mountain 
July  1st  1864 

I  can  cheerfully  add  my  testimony  in  regard  to  the  gallantry 
and  soldierly  conduct  of  Sergeant  Major  R.  W.  Banks  37  Miss. 
Infantry.  He  served  under  me  for  nearly  two  years  and  has 
faithfully  discharged  his  every  duty  as  a  soldier.  He  is  intelligent, 
brave,  patriotic  and  gentlemanly  and  I  know  of  no  young  man  in 
the  army  who  more  justly  merits  promotion,  both  for  marked 
gallantry  on  the  held  and  efficiency  in  whatever  capacity  he  has 
served.  While  commanding  a  District  he  was  my  aid  de  camp. 
During  the  time  Col.  Murphy  commanded  Gen.  Cantey’s  Brigade 
he  served  as  aid  de  camp  and  was  complemented  by  that  officer 
for  bravery  and  efficency. 

Very  respectfully. 

0.  L.  Holland 

Col.  37th  Miss.  Infantry. 

S.  H.  Ferbal  to  Robert  Banks 

37th  Miss.  Regt.  In  the  Field,  Near 
Marietta,  Ga.  July  1st  1864 

Dear  Sir. 

Having  been  observant  of  your  conscientious  performance  of 
duty  and  being  highly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  your  merit  and 
capacity,  I  reccommend  you  with  pleasure,  for  promotion.  Having 
endeared  yourself  by  your  good  qualities,  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  this  command,  they  would  be  gratified  to  see  you  in  a  station 
befitting  your  ability  and  qualifications. 

Hoping  that  your  merit  and  ability  may  be  duly  rewarded,  I 
am  very  Respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant 

S.  H.  Ferral,  Maj.  37th  Miss.  Regt. 

To  Sgt.  Maj.  Banks 

37th  Miss.  Regt. 

Wm.  W.  Wier  to - 

Hd.  Qr.  37th  Miss.  Regt. 

Kennesaw  Mountain  1  July  1864 

Sir: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reccomending  Sgt.  Maj.  R.  W.  Banks 
37th  Miss,  for  promotion. 
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Having  been  with  me  in  several  severe  engagements  with  the 
enemy  I  can  truthfully  and  cheerfully  testify  to  his  gallantry 
and  bravery  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

Anything  that  may  be  done  for  him  will  be  duly  appreciated 
by  his  friends  and 

Your  Obt.  Svt. 

Wm.  W.  Wier 

Lt.  Col  Comdg.  37th  Miss,  Rgt. 


To  Hennie  Banks 

Headquarters  Cantey’s  Brig. 

Walthall’s  Div.  July  8th,  64 
Near  Paces  Ferry  on  Chattahoochee 

^  South  Side  of  River 

Dear  Hennie 

Col.  Holland  is  again  in  command  of  the  37th  Miss,  his  leg 
having  sufficiently  recovered  for  him  to  walk  with  a  stick  alone. 
I  am  now  acting  Aid  De  Camp  for  Col.  O’Neal  a  very  fine  officer 
and  pleasant  gentleman.  At  a  time  like  this  my  duties  are  very 
arduous  and  responsible.  Yesterday  I  was  in  the  saddle  from 
one  A.  M.  and  was  riding  continually  to  four  P.  M.  This  morning 
I  was  up  at  twelve-thirty  and  rode  until  daylight.  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th  the  Brigade  moved  off  from  its  position  beyond  the 
river,  crossing  to  this  side  on  the  dirt  road  bridge  just  above  the 
railroad.  We  are  now  supporting  Wheeler’s  Calvary  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Army. 

Took  dinner  with  Major  Cross  yesterday.  He  was  glad  to  see 
me  so  he  said,  and  gave  me  in  addition  to  a  good  dinner  some 
coffee.  He  like  his  brother  Davison,  is  one  of  the  best  men  I 
ever  knew.  In  a  few  days  or  weeks  more  I  think  I  shall  “look 
him  up”  08  he  has  about  thirty  chickens  nearly  large  enough  to  eat. 

Tell  Ed.  to  have  my  boots  finished  and  “in  Style”  for  me 
against  this  fight  is  over. 

No  news  all  is  quiet  Love  to  all — 

P.  S.  Make  Lutie  and  Babe  Your  devoted  Brother 

write  every  day  or  two.  Robert  W.  Banks. 

To  Dunstan  Banks 


Headquarters  Cantey’s  Brigade 
Walthall  Div. 

„  .  Near  Atlanta — July  25th  1864 

Dear  Father, 

I  have  time  only  to  write  a  hurried  note.  I  am  safe  and  well 
so  far.  Army  in  good  spirits — and  confidence  in  General  Hood 
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unabated.  The  grief  for  the  loss  of  General  Johnston  was  pain¬ 
fully  borne  by  the  troops  in  silence.  His  removal  fell  upon  us  so 
unexpectedly  that  it  made  all  feel  sad — but  we  do  not  like 
confidence  in  our  present  commander.  I  passed  through  the  battle 
of  Peach  Tree  Creek  on  20th  instant  unhurt.  The  brigade  lost 
289  in  all.  37th  Miss.  Col.  Holland  commanding  captured  152 
prisoners.  4  Adams  Brigade  not  engaged  in  that  evening.  Our 
friends  in  14th  and  43rd  Miss,  are  safe.  Killian  (the  Plasterer) 
and  Smith  who  was  formerly  an  overseer  for  Gilmore  were  killed 
a  few  days  since.  Love  to  all.  I  sent  you  a  yankee  paper  8th 
instant. 

Your  devoted  son 
Robert  W.  Banks 

To  Dunstan  Banks 

Headquarters — Cantey’s  Brig.  Atlanta 

7  o'clock  P.  M.  July  26th/64 

Dear  Father, 

I  wrote  a  hurried  note  this  morning  but  having  another  and 
better  opportunity — for  mailing  a  letter  write  again  now  in  greater 
haste  than  before.  It  seems  to  be  Genl.  Hood’s  policy  to  give  the 
enemy  battle  here,  if  he  can  do  so  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

We  whipped  them  in  the  fight  the  other  day.  On  the  20th 
instant  our  Brigade  was  engaged.  Col.  Holland  his  regiment  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves — driving  the  enemy  from  his  trenches  and 
planting  the  colors  of  the  37th  Mississippi  on  his  works  in  advance 
of  the  Brigade.  In  addition  to  this  they  captured  152  prisoners. 
Out  of  210  men  we  lost  only  48  so  rapid  was  the  charge. 

The  43rd  nor  14th  were  not  engaged  that  evening.  Our  friends 
in  those  Regiments  are  safe.  I  have  seen  Cousins  Jim  and  Tom 
Young,  Charley  Christian  since  the  fight — both  or  rather  all  well. 

Colonel  Harrison  had  his  liorse  killed.  Killian  (the  plasterer) 
and  William  Smith  who  formerly  overseered  for  Charley  Gilmore 
I  think  have  been  killed. 

My  health  continues  good.  Remember  me  to  the  neighbors — 
Love  to  all.  Write  soon.  I  have  received  only  one  letter  (and  that 
by  Major  Jno.  Phillips)  since  leaving  home  My  desire  to  hear  from 
home  is  very  great.  Ask  sisters  to  please  ivrite.  In  haste 

Your  devoted  son 
Robert  W.  Banks 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituary 

WiLUAM  M.  Chase 

WiLUAM  M.  Chase,  only  son  of  Albon  Chase,  of  Athens,  Ga., 
was  slain  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th  November,  1864.  His  body  was  found  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  with  two  others,  lying  across  that  of  their  Major,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  all  appearing  to  have  been 
killed  almost  instantly. 

He  was  bom  in  Athens,  Ga.  Sept.  16th,  1837.  After  going 
through  his  preparatory  course  at  Mr.  Scudder’s  High  School,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  graduated  in  1856,  with 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  for 
about  a  year  after  which  he  made  a  short  trip  to  Europe,  and  upon 
his  return  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Southern  Banner,  and  for 
several  months  was  one  of  the  editors  of  that  paper.  Finding 
political  discussion  not  congenial  to  his  taste,  he  sold  out,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1859,  emigrated  to  South  Western  Texas,  where  he 
remained  engaged  in  stock  raising  until  the  present  war  com¬ 
menced,  excepting  a  few  months,  during  which  he  occupied  a 
Professor’s  chair  in  the  Aranama  College  near  Goliad.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  assisted  by  public  speeches  and  news¬ 
paper  articles,  in  rousing  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  arrange  his  business  entered  the  army.  He  sought 
no  office,  preferring  to  fight  alone  for  the  cause,  and  thought 
offered  positions  of  comparative  ease  and  safety,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  decline  them.  He  was  a  member  of  the  21st  Texas  Cavalry, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  in  Missouri  in  April,  1863.  After  being 
held  about  six  weeks,  he  was  exchanged,  and  joined  the  1st  and 
3d  Missouri  regiment,  in  which  he  remained  until  the  fatal  30th 
November.  Some  months  ago,  medals  were  awarded  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  one  from  each  company  in  Hood’s  army 
who  had  been  most  distinguished  for  gallantry.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  company  to  receive  this  medal. 

His  literary  taste  and  his  mental  culture  were  of  a  very  high 
order.  His  poetical  contributions  to  several  papers  over  the 
signature  of  “Merlin,”  attracted  considerable  attention  and  were 
very  favorably  noticed  in  several  public  journals. 

It  was  the  privelege  of  the  writer  but  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  to  have  frequent  and  confidential  interviews  with  our 
departed  brother.  He  expressed  often  the  utmost  confidence  that 
he  would  survive  the  war,  and  looked  anxiously  for  its  close,  and 
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longed  for  the  communion  and  quiet  of  home.  The  experience 
of  war  and  the  observation  of  men  had  wTought  great  changes  in 
his  conduct  and  views.  His  heart,  naturally  unbelieving,  and  at 
one  time  almost  infidel,  was  softened  and  impressible.  His  spirit, 
proud  and  ambitious,  was  chastened  and  changed.  He  was  a 
sincere  seeker  after  Christ.  He  talked  much,  and  loved  to  talk 
of  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  and  professed  himself  resolved  and 
fixed  to  seek  God  with  all  his  heart.  The  result,  none  can  question. 
Though  we  have  no  dying  testimonies,  w'e  confidently  believe 
the  translated  soldier  has  joined  the  army  of  the  redeemed. 

J.  S.  Key 

From  a  letter  received  since  the  foregoing  obituary  was  written 
the  following  extract  was  taken,  which  will  doubtless  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased: 

“I  saw  your  son  just  before  the  battle — rode  into  the  fight 
just  behind  Capt.  Bayne’s  company,  and  noticed  with  pride  the 
noble  bravery  displayed  by  that  company;  and  none  acquitted 
themselves  more  creditably  than  your  son.  He  won  the  admiration 
of  the  Colonel  commanding,  who  publicly  complimented  him  for 
his  gallantry  on  the  field.  I  saw  him  next  morning  lying  alone 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy’s  works.  As  I  looked  at  him,  tears  came 
to  my  eyes,  because  I  knew  he  was  your  darling  and  your  son. 
He  looked  nobly,  even  in  death,  and  wore  on  his  countenance  a 
calm  resolve  never  to  yield.  I  think  he  was  prepared  to  die. 
He  had  united  with  the  brigade  church,  and  was,  I  believe,  a 
Christian.  Col.  Gates  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise 
of  him.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  made  him  a  Lieutenant  in 
his  brigade.  Captain  Bayne  had  recommended  him  for  promotion 
several  times.” 

Augusta  (Weekly)  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  April  12,  1865. 

Obituary 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  March  ult.,  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  late  Dr.  E.  D.  Toole,  were  found  about  one  mile  from  his 
residence.  His  body  had  been  pierced  by  a  rifle  ball. 

Dr.  Toole  was  born  on  the  17th  October,  1829  in  Barnwell 
District,  graduated  in  1855  with  distinction,  and  was  murdered 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  March  by  a  slave  named  Powell,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  L.  Toole. 

In  this  sad  and  awful  dispensation  of  Providence  our  com¬ 
munity  has  been  severely  chastened,  and  made  to  feel  almost  as 
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if  they  were  a  party  to  the  murder,  for  carelessness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  on  a  recent  ocassion  in  allowing  his  murderer  to  go  un¬ 
whipped  of  justice.  But  the  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Toole  was, 
necessarily  creates  a  great  void  in  our  midst.  Viewed  from  every 
point;  therefore  his  death  will  certainly  be  long  rembered  by  us, 
as  a  warning  to  be  ever  active  and  watchful. 

But  who  can  fathom  His  Will,  who  doth  mark  the  sparrow’s 
fall? 

It  would  seem  from  the  very  suddenness  of  the  extinction  of 
life  in  this  case,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it,  that 
we  are  to  remember  “in  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death.”  His 
breath  has  been  yielded  to  Him  who  gave  it,  and  we  bow  to  the 
decree  with  an  “unshaken  confidence  in  an  overruling  Providence.” 

In  the  short  space  allowed  us,  we  cannot  speak  particularly 
of  the  excellencies  which  characterized  the  deceased,  making  him 
a  distinguished  ornament  to  any  society,  and  a  perfect  gentleman 
the  world  over.  In  the  production  of  this  man.  Nature  had  been 
most  prodigal — no  evil  genius  presided  there.  Of  a  tail  and  erect 
figure,  but  of  slender  proportion,  of  easy  and  graceful  action,  of 
expressive  and  intelligent  features,  and  of  a  neat  person,  with 
manners  reserved  and  quiet,  though  dignified,  polished  and  elegant, 
he  was  a  handsome  man,  attracting  attention  and  commanding 
respect.  Nor  was  the  impression  made  by  his  appearance  at  all 
impaired  by  acquaintance  with  the  man — it  improved;  for  his  mind 
was  of  the  highest  order,  and  well  improved.  Nor  was  that  all — 
follow  him  in  his  daily  walks,  and  see  the  grandeur  and  splendor 
of  his  moral  nature.  He  was  the  only  philanthopist  we  ever  knew: 
his  profession  was  not  followed  for  the  purpose  of  making  money, 
but  for  alleviating  suffering:  charity  and  benevolence  followed 
in  his  steps — his  impulses  were  always  noble  and  generous.  As 
a  friend,  he  was  as  true  as  steel;  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  all 
that  a  brother  should  be ;  to  his  mother,  everything. 

“A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.” 

He  was  as  true  a  patriot  as  the  State  has  within  her  borders — 
was  never  heard  to  croak.  He  served  in  1861  in  the  ranks  in  the 
1st  S.  C.  Cavalry ;  afterwards  received  the  appointment  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  his  Regiment,  which  position  his  failing  health  forced 
him  to  relinquish. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  w’ho  can  fill  his  place? — Who  will  come 
among  us,  bringing  with  him  the  same  ability,  devotion  and 
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patience  in  his  profession,  such  fine  intelligence  and  moral  ex¬ 
cellencies,  such  lofty  and  disinterested  motives,  such  friendship, 
and  above  all,  a  live  of  such  immaculate  purity? 

But  he  has  gone  from  us,  obeying  the  summons  of  “Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well”  and  “Sleeps  his  last  sleep.” 

May  he  sleep  well.  G. 

(Weekly)  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  April  12,  1865. 


WHO’S  WHO 

Mrs.  Margaret  Davis  Cate  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
history  of  costal  Georgia.  She  is  a  resident  of  Sea  Island. 

S.  Price  Gilbert  has  had  a  distinguished  judicial  career  in 
Georgia,  retiring  from  the  state  Supreme  Court  in  1937.  His 
winter  residence  on  Saint  Simons  Island  (Sea  Island)  has  awakened 
his  deep  interest  in  Georgia  coastal  history. 

George  C.  Osborn,  a  Mississippian  by  birth,  received  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  from  Indiana  University.  He  is  head 
of  the  History  Department  of  Bob  Jones  College,  Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES 


Northern  Editorials  on  Secession.  Edited  by  Howard  Cecil 
Perkins.  Published  by  the  American  Historical  Association.  (New 
York:  D,  Appleton-Century  Company,  1942.  Vol.  I,  xxxiv,  538; 
Vol.  II,  xxviii,  669.  Index.  $10.00.) 

The  present  collection  of  editorials  is  based  on  a  study  of  the 
files  of  800  free  state  newspapers  published  between  early  Septem¬ 
ber,  1860,  and  late  June,  1861,  the  period  of  transition  from  peace 
to  war.  It  naturally  invites  comparison  with  its  counterpart.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dwig;ht  Dumond’s  Southern.  Editorials  on  Secession.  The 
two  editors  handled  their  similar  projects  quite  differently.  Both 
are  restricted  to  1860-1861,  but  whereas  Northern  Editorials  allots 
24  per  cent  of  its  articles  to  1860,  Southern  Editorials  allots  72 
per  cent  to  the  same  year.  From  the  free  states  Professor  Perkins 
selected  495  editorials  from  190  newspapers  in  100  cities;  from 
the  slave  states  Professor  Dumond  chose  183  editorials  from  31 
newspapers  in  17  cities.  In  his  preliminary  reading.  Professor 
Perkins  examined  a  hundred  thousand  editorials;  Professor 
Dumond  read  two  thousand  editorials  from  the  less  abundant  files 
of  Southern  papers.  Northern  Editorials  fill  1096  pages  in  two 
volumes;  Southern  Editorials  occupy  516  pages  in  one  volume. 
Professor  Perkins  rather  accurately  distributes  his  editorials 
among  the  free  states  in  the  ratio  of  their  population.  Professor 
Dumond  eschews  all  schemes  of  geographical  distribution,  ignoring 
five  states  altogether:  Delaware,  Maryland  (including  Baltimore, 
the  largest  city  of  the  slave  states,  with  surviving  files  of  at  least 
six  good  dailies),  Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  To  Mississippi 
he  allots  one  editorial,  to  Missouri  four,  and  to  Alabama  five.  New 
Orleans  and  Richmond,  second  and  sixth  cities  of  the  slave  states, 
together  provide  50  per  cent  of  Southern  Editorials,  a  proportion 
that  is  reached  in  Northern  Editorials  by  the  aggregate  of  the 
eleven  largest  cities. 

In  addition  to  geographical  distribution,  Professor  Perkins 
attempts  a  political  party  distribution  based  upon  the  election 
returns  of  1860,  although,  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  Douglas 
press  in  New  York  City,  this  is  not  entirely  successful.  With 
each  editorial  he  gives  the  presidential  choice  of  the  paper  in  the 
election  of  1860.  Professor  Dumond  makes  only  a  general  distri¬ 
bution,  and  indicates  in  his  introduction  the  political  allegiance 
of  many  of  the  papers  quoted.  Northern  Editorials  on  Secession 
is  organized  into  twenty-seven  topical  groupings  or  chapters. 
Within  each  chapter  the  order  is  chronological,  while  the  chapters 
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themselves  are  presented  in  “whatever  of  chronological  order 
may  be  possible.”  Professor  Dumond  uses  a  single  chronological 
sequence. 

The  two  editors  have  introduced  their  editorials  with  excellent 
and  approximately  equal-length  analyses  of  the  sectional  crisis. 
Northern  Editorials  contains  a  general  index  of  twenty-six  pages 
and  a  newspaper  index  of  eighteen  pages,  whereas  Southern 
Editorials  contains  only  a  general  index  of  seven  pages.  Finally, 
it  might  be  noted  that  the  two  works  are  not  of  uniform  format. 

This  reviewer  frankly  prefers  the  methods  of  Professor 
Perkins.  He  believes  that  some  attention  to  geographical  and  party 
distribution  of  editorials  is  necessary  to  proper  balance  and  repre¬ 
sentative  character,  and  that  these  works  prove  that  the  topical 
grouping  of  editorials  possesses  substantial  advantages  over  a 
single  chronological  order.  Regarding  Northern  Editorials,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dumond  may  voice  the  defensive  impulse  “to  tear  the  book 
apart  and  rearrange  the  editorials  [a  la  Southern  Editorials']," 
(Journal  of  Southern  History,  July,  1942,  pp.  427-428),  but  no 
other  reviewer  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  A  comparison  of 
the  results  of  the  two  procedures  appears  to  demonstrate  that  the 
topical  method  encourages  the  elimination  of  reptitious  editorials, 
that  it  stimulates  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  secession 
crisis  in  its  many  aspects,  that  it  invites  the  presentation  of  richer 
materials  through  the  inclusion  of  representative  views  on  many 
specific  subjects,  and  that  it  offers  greater  utility  to  both  students 
and  research  workers. 

Those  who  are  wont  to  explain  the  “ridle  of  human  conduct” 
by  means  of  simple  formulas  will  discover  that  Northern  editors 
presented  no  very  well  defined  pattern  of  thought.  Even  within 
the  numerous  factions  of  the  four  major  parties  there  was  often 
the  widest  divergence  of  opinion.  Yet  as  the  transition  period  here 
under  observation  approached  its  close  there  was  a  perceptible 
drift  towards  coercion  (II,  1070-1077),  the  policy  with  which  the 
Lincoln  government  became  identified  during  and  after  the  Sumter 
affair.  Paradoxically  enough  Republican  editors,  who  were  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  coercion  procession,  had  spun  a  creed  which 
featured  opposition  to  “federal  tendencies”  (I,  60).  Another 
interesting  drift  of  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  all-out  attack  on 
the  evil  aggressor.  By  late  June  all  editors  were  relentlessly 
assailing  this  somewhat  mysterious  character.  Rarely  was  there 
any  agreement  as  to  who  he  was.  Nevertheless  editors  poured  it 
to  him  and  thus  the  war  became  a  “mission”  to  save  humanity. 

That  this  was  an  age  of  personal  journalism  is  manifest 
throughout  these  volumes.  This  condition  produced  among  editors 
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an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  emotion.  Differences  of  opinion 
usually  became  personal  matters.  This  was  natural  in  an  age  which 
placed  emphasis  on  such  vague  concepts  as  “honor”  and  “chivalry,” 
to  mention  only  two  subjects  to  which  editors  gave  generously  of 
their  space,  ink  and  adrenalin.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  in 
such  an  encompassment  journalists  so  frequently  scolded,  why 
they  lost  their  tempers  and  how  finally  they  doubtless  helped 
produce  a  war  psychosis.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  Professor  Perkins  has  made.  Montcomeby 

State  Teachers  College,  California,  Pa. 

The  Negro  in  English  Romantic  Thought,  or  A  Study  of 
Sympathy  for  the  Oppressed.  By  Eva  Beatrice  Dykes.  (Washing¬ 
ton:  The  Associated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1942.  Pp.  197.  $2.00.) 

Among  the  various  manifestations  of  English  romanticism  was 
a  persistent  humanitarian  concern  for  the  common  man  and  for 
the  oppressed.  American  patriots,  French  revolutionists,  Man¬ 
chester  mill  hands,  Negro  slaves — these  and  many  others  furnished 
humanitarian  subjects  for  novelists,  pamphleteers  and  poets.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  England 
was  alive  w’ith  romantic  literature  of  this  sort;  and  the  part  played 
by  this  literature  in  practical  social  reform  was  considerable.  By 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  reformed  Parliament, 
municipal  reorganization,  political  freedom  for  Roman  Catholics, 
factory  acts,  free  trade,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  British 
possessions  were  the  signs  of  new  times. 

English  romantic  interest  in  the  Negro,  and  the  part  played 
by  romantic  humanitarians  in  abolishing  first  the  slave  trade  and 
then  slavery  itself  has  been  recently  investigated  by  Eva  Beatrice 
Dykes.  She  has  consulted  “not  only  poems  and  essays,  but  also 
letters,  memoirs,  journals,  lives,  records  of  conversations,  speeches, 
and  anecdotes.”  She  has  assembled  some  intereting  out-of-the-way 
biography  and  literature,  and  her  very  full  bibliography  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  romantic  scholarship.  She  has  succeeded  well 
in  one  of  the  two  objectives  of  her  work:  “to  ascertain  from  the 
great  bulk  of  poetry  and  prose  of  the  early  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  any  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  Negro.” 
But  in  her  second  objective,  “to  find  out  reasons  for  this  attitude,” 
she  has  not  succeeded  so  well.  The  name  of  Rousseau,  for  instance, 
and  his  great  influence  upon  English  romantic  thought  are  not 
mentioned  in  her  entire  work. 
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Perhaps  the  chief  fault  of  the  book  is  what  appears  to  be  the 
author’s  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  political  and  philosophical 
background  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is,  besides,  little  ap¬ 
parent  effort  to  distinguish  between  what  is  sound  and  good  in 
the  literature  studied  and  what  is  merely  tawdry  and  sometimes 
ludicrous.  In  the  matter  of  ethnological  confusion  the  author  falls 
into  the  error  of  many  of  the  abolitionist  writers.  Apparently 
anything  not  white  must  be  black — African  Negro  black.  Pope’s 
“poor  Indian,’’  for  example,  is  metamorphosed  somehow  into  a 
blackamoor  slave.  It  is  unfortunate  too  that  there  are  so  many 
errors  of  fact  in  the  book:  the  repeated  references  to  “Mrs.” 
Hannah  More,  the  wrong  date  of  Victoria’s  accession,  the  wrong 
name  of  Wordsworth’s  wife,  and  the  strong  implications  that  Tom 
Paine  was  an  American  and  that  Elizabeth  Browning  was  alive 
twenty-two  years  after  she  was  most  surely  dead.  This  careless¬ 
ness  is  unbecoming  in  a  study  that  reaches  so  far  as  to  show 
that  in  the  poetry  of  William  Wordsworth  “the  words  ‘free,’ 
‘freed,’  ‘freedom,’  and  ‘liberty’  occur  about  three  hundred  and 
eighty  times.  Edwin  M.  Everett 

University  of  Georgia. 

North  Carolina  Boundary  Disputes  Involving  her  Southern 
Lines.  By  M.  L.  Skaggs.  (The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History 
and  Political  Science,  Volume  25,  Number  I.)  (Chapel  Hill:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941.  Pp.  x,  250.  Map.) 

Boundary  disputes  have  been  continuous  in  the  history  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  some  beginning  in  colonial  times  and  some 
not  yet  settled.  They  arose  largely  through  careless  designations 
of  lines,  through  inadequate  geographical  knowledge,  and  through 
faulty  surveyors’  instruments  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  sur¬ 
veyors.  These  disputes  have  not  for  the  most  part  arisen  out  of  a 
cantankerous  disposition  and  a  puifed-up  state  pride;  they  have 
had  a  real  basis  in  fundamental  differences  in  the  peoples  and  in 
their  economic  developments  along  these  disputed  lines.  Many 
boundary  lines  when  first  set  up  have  been  highly  artificial,  but 
with  the  passing  of  time  they  have  come  to  set  peoples  apart  in 
their  sentimental  growth  and  economic  development. 

The  ultimate  settlement  of  the  southern  boundary  line  of 
North  Carolina,  involving  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  troublesome  and  complicated.  The  two  parts  of  Carolina 
grew  apart  from  the  very  first  settlements,  and  by  1729  efforts 
were  being  made  to  reach  an  acceptable  dividing  line.  Not  until 
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1928  were  all  the  details  of  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina 
line  finally  smoothed  out  and  a  boundary  surveyed  satisfactory 
to  both  states.  The  dispute  with  Georgia  grew  up  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  when  that  state  established  Walton  County 
for  north  of  the  line  of  the  35th  parallel,  which  both  had  agreed 
was  the  correct  boundary.  There  was,  therefore,  no  dispute  be¬ 
tween  these  two  states  over  the  fact  that  the  35th  parallel  was 
the  boundary,  but  the  question  was  where  on  the  earth’s  surface 
this  line  should  be  run.  After  long  bickering  over  the  various 
surveys  that  were  made  and  over  the  question  of  conflicting  grants 
made  by  each  to  its  citizens.  Dr.  Skaggs  says  this  question  was 
finally  settled  in  1861  by  Georgia’s  agreeing  with  a  survey  which 
had  been  made  forty  years  previously.  In  this  statement  Dr. 
Skaggs  is  wrong,  for  Georgia  made  no  specific  agreement  then  or 
later.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  line  is  still  subject  to  dispute,  if 
either  state  should  desire  to  start  a  contest. 

To  solve  the  complications  of  boundary  designations  and  of 
the  various  surveys  made  to  carry  out  agreements  requires  much 
skill  and  tedious  research.  To  make  plain  what  is  discovered  calls 
for  clarity  of  expression.  Dr.  Skaggs  has  qualified  in  these 
particulars.  If  this  work  is  not  as  readable  as  a  work  of  fiction, 
the  blame  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  author.  Having  been  bold 
enough  to  choose  boundary  disputes  to  write  about,  he  has  had  to 
forego  the  satisfaction  of  readability  for  skill  of  workmanship. 
His  study  is  scholarly  throughout  and  is  highly  documented  with 
references  to  a  great  many  sources.  However  plain,  language 
might  be  made  in  describing  complicated  boundary  designations, 
maps  are  essential.  The  greatest  fault  this  work  has  is  the  lack 
of  this  essential  aid.  This  work  has  only  one  map,  very  crudely 
drawn  and  difficult  to  understand. 

The  Waldenses  in  the  New  World.  By  George  B.  Watts.  (Dur¬ 
ham:  Duke  University  Press,  1941.  Pp.  xii,  309.  Illustrations. 
$3.50.) 

The  Waldensians  represent  a  well-known  religious  movement 
which  originated  in  the  Dark  Ages  of  Europe,  but  the  history 
of  those  Protestant  Italians  who  came  to  the  New  World  has 
remained  until  now  unrecorded,  except  for  the  scattered  records 
which  all  researchers  must  use  who  would  write  authoritatively. 
In  colonial  times  a  few  Waldensians  came  to  America,  settling  in 
the  Dutch  New  Amsterdam  colony,  in  Georgia,  and  elsewhere. 
Not  until  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  did  groups  come  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  themselves  felt  religiously  and  eco- 
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nomically.  The  evangelical  Mormons  carried  their  message  to 
Europe  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  had  so  stirred  the  valleys 
of  the  Italian  Piedmont  that  they  began  to  disgorge  some  of  their 
Waldensian  inhabitants  to  make  the  journey  to  Utah.  Others 
went  to  South  America,  principally  to  Urug^uay  and  Argentina, 
while  still  other  groups  arrived  in  Missouri  and  New  York. 

The  most  significant  colony  of  Wadlensians  came  to  North 
Carolina  in  1893  and  established  the  town  of  Valdese  which  today 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  the  state. 
With  this  group.  Professor  Watts  is  more  concerned  than  with 
the  others;  he  devotes  more  than  a  third  of  his  book  to  it.  The 
Waldensians  of  Valdese  have  developed  an  industrial  establish¬ 
ment,  characterized  by  hosiery  mills,  cotton  mills,  and  bakeries. 
The  account  of  their  early  struggles  with  their  subsequent  success 
makes  a  strong  human  interest  story. 

Professor  Watts,  who  teaches  French  in  Davidson  College, 
North  Carolina,  has  done  wide  research  and  has  collected  most 
of  the  ascertainable  facts.  In  truth,  he  has  collected  too  many  facts 
and  incorporated  them  into  his  story  in  too  annalistic  a  fashion 
to  make  the  reading  easy.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  account 
of  Valdese.  If  he  had  relegated  to  the  appendix  the  procession 
of  ministers  and  the  many  meetings  of  church  officials  as  well  as 
many  other  details,  he  could  still  have  saved  this  information  for 
those  readers  who  cared  for  it.  Although  this  history  has  to  do 
more  with  the  religious  life  of  the  Waldensians,  Professor  Watts 
nowhere  gives  a  clear  picture  of  their  theology  or  other  character¬ 
istics  of  their  faith.  It  should  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  this 
is  not  an  important  book.  It  is  authoratitative  throughout  and  hlls 
a  genuine  need  that  has  long  been  felt  for  a  history  of  those 
Waldensians  who  left  their  homes  in  Europe  to  come  to  America. 

Slave  Songs  of  the  Georgia  Sea  Islands.  By  Lydia  Parrish. 
(New  York:  Creative  Age  Press,  Inc.,  1942.  Pp.  xxxii,  256. 
Illustrations.  $3.50.) 

Mrs.  Parrish  is  a  New  Jersey  Quaker  in  ancestry,  but  she  has 
spent  in  the  South  a  part  of  each  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  has  thereby  gained  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  her  subject. 
She  has  also  acquired  a  feeling  and  an  understanding  which  no 
amount  of  reading  and  research  in  books  would  have  given  her. 
She  is,  therefore,  thoroughly  competent  to  write  of  the  old  slave 
songs  which  still  survive  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

As  there  has  been  some  confusion  over  the  definition  of 
“spirituals”  she  very  properly  uses  the  more  inclusive  and  descrip- 
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tive  term  “slave  songs.”  She  has  gathered  from  the  Negroes 
themselves  almost  a  hundred  of  these  songs  and  in  this  book  she 
has  recorded  their  words  and  also  the  music  for  many  of  them. 
The  zeal  she  has  had  for  this  work  led  her  to  develop  what  might 
be  called  almost  a  science  in  piercing  the  secretiveness  of  the 
Negroes.  She  has  made  the  Negroes  proud  of  these  survivals  by 
overcoming  the  new-fangled  notions  of  the  up-to-date  Negroes 
that  they  must  always  ape  the  white  man’s  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  this  book  makes  to  Negro 
music,  it  contains  much  interesting  historical  background  of  the 
slaves  in  their  song  life.  Mrs.  Parrish  is  convinced  and  will  likely 
convince  her  readers  that  these  slave  songs  owe  a  vast  deal  to 
Africa,  and  in  her  quest  for  information  on  this  subject  she  has 
investigated  the  customs  of  the  Negroes  in  Africa.  Here  she  has 
given  the  best  account  yet  written  of  what  the  Negroes  brought 
over  from  Africa  to  America. 

This  book  is  beautifuly  made  up  and  contains  more  than  two 
dozen  photographs  of  Negro  characters.  It  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  subject  about  which  a  good  many  books  have  been 
written  more  superficially  than  well. 

The  Port  of  New  Orleans.  By  Harold  Sinclair.  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1942.  Pp.  xvi,  335.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  $3.50.) 

The  title  of  this  book  might  indicate  that  it  concerns  itself 
mostly  with  ships,  commerce,  and  statistics.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
the  opposite,  for  Mr.  Sinclair  has  distilled  out  of  the  history  of 
this  glamorous  and  exotic  city  a  personality  for  New  Orleans, 
which  may  not  always  be  flattering  but  which  cannot  be  said  to 
be  malicious.  Though  the  author  says  he  eschews  moth-eaten 
legends  and  the  tall  tales  of  tourist  guides,  he  enters  with  such 
jest  into  the  romantic  side  of  the  Crescent  City,  that  it  must  have 
been  at  time  difficult  for  him  to  resist  using  them,  properly 
labelled — and  he  did  bring  in  a  few  witticisms  like  the  Negro 
mammy’s  remark  that  the  moonlight  was  much  more  beautiful 
“befo’  de  wa’  ”  and  the  remark  of  the  Texas  ranger  that  it  took 
one  ranger  to  put  down  one  riot. 

Mr.  Sinclair  gives  the  much  greater  part  of  his  book  to  the 
earlier  period  of  New  Orleans.  Less  than  a  fourth  of  it  deals 
with  the  city  after  the  Civil  War.  Two  chapters  relate  to  the  war 
— about  which  Mr.  Sinclair’s  cock-sureness  of  opinion  is  likely 
based  more  on  predeliction  than  on  a  search  of  the  records.  Yet 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  fascinated  by  New  Orleans,  by  its  wicked- 
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ness  as  well  as  piety,  by  its  cleanliness  as  well  as  by  its  filth,  and 
this  book  will  probably  fascinate  the  reader  in  the  same  manner — 
and  that  will  no  doubt  satisfy  Mr.  Sinclair  aplenty. 

The  French  in  the  Miseisaippi  Valley,  1740-1750.  By  Norman 
Ward  Caldwell.  (Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  XXVI, 
No.  3)  (Urbana:  The  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1941.  Pp.  113. 
Map.  $2  clothbound,  $1,50  paperbound.) 

Though  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  indicated  in  the  title  of  this 
work  as  the  subject  of  the  study,  Canada  is  dealt  with  almost 
as  much  as  is  Louisiana.  Of  course  Louisiana  was  a  sort  of  off¬ 
shoot  of  Canada  and  for  that  reason  the  two  provinces  were 
closely  bound  together  in  French  policy.  Mr.  Caldwell’s  purpose 
was  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  population,  the  fur  trade, 
Indian  relations,  and  the  political  and  financial  administration  of 
New  France  to  show  the  importance  of  the  western  regions  “in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  French  power  in  America.’’  (p.  5).  The 
author  has  not  started  out  with  any  hide-bound  assumptions  or 
theories,  and  he  does  not  end  up  with  any  very  dogmatic  findings 
or  contentions.  He  has  made  a  thoroughly  detailed  and  scholarly 
study  from  the  principal  sources,  primary  and  secondary,  and  the 
result  is  a  clear  readble  account.  How  the  people  farmed,  how  the 
frontiersmen  used  bear  oil  for  butter,  how  the  Indians  were 
managed  in  the  fur  business,  and  how  they  were  fought  and  made 
peace  with,  and  how  alliances  with  them  were  made  and  broken — 
such  information  makes  up  this  study.  The  fact  that  it  includes 
the  peroid  of  King  George’s  War  makes  it  more  significant.  A 
map  shows  the  army  posts,  locations  of  Indian  tribes,  portage 
routes  and  other  information  pertinent  to  this  period. 

Life  and  Service  of  Reverend  John  Springer,  Including  Some 
Early  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Northeast  Georgia. 
By  Addison  W.  Simpson,  M.  D.  (No  place,  no  publisher,  no  date. 
Pp.  121.  Illustrations.  Paperbacks.) 

John  Springer  was  of  Swedish  ancestry.  He  was  born  in  the 
Swedish  settlement  in  Delaware,  educated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (Princeton  University),  prepared  for  the  ministry  in  North 
Carolina,  and  ordained  in  1790  under  a  great  poplar  tree,  still 
standing,  near  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  Georgia.  He  died  in 
1798  from  an  illness  brought  on  by  overheating  himself  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  funeral  sermon  of  John  Talbot.  Springer  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  force  in  establishing  Presbyterianism  in  northeast  Georgia. 
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This  little  booklet  gives  much  more  than  a  concise  and  well- 
documented  life  of  Springer;  it  details  the  history  of  the  principal 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Wilkes  County,  and  adds  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information  on  the  early  history  of  the  county.  In  its 
pages  are  reprinted  a  rare  pamphlet  (with  the  exception  of  the 
last  part  of  it  which  has  been  lost)  entitled  Solemn  Truths.  This 
pamphlet  contains  a  brief  life  of  Springer  together  with  two 
letters,  a  sermon,  and  a  lecture  by  him,  and  was  printed  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hillhouse,  the  first  woman  editor  of  a  Georgia  newspaper. 

Dr.  Simpson  has  performed  a  valuable  service  in  not  only 
making  available  this  rare  pamphlet  but  in  adding  another  work 
to  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Georgia. 
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